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SMELL AND THIRST IN 
OLD-TIME TEXAS CATTLE 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 


Burra.ors IN THEIR NATIVE 
state would scent a man or other enemy 
two miles, sometimes four miles, away 
on the windward side. They hardly relied 
on their eyes for warning. But put in a 
pasture and fed, reduced from self- 
reliance, they showed as the most marked 
of all changes a diminution of the sense 
of smell. Domestication seems to have 
a similar effect on all nostriled animals. 
I have ridden with Mexicans—virtual 
Indians—who could smell javelinas and 
outlaw cattle almost as surely as dogs. 
The difference in keenness of nose be- 
tween a parlor poodle and a_ blood- 
hound is not greater than that between 
a housed, hand-fed milk cow and a long- 
horn of the open range. 

One summer in the late seventies, 
while the Texas Panhandle was yet cov- 
ered with free grass, John Farrington 
took a cow crowd from the JA Ranch to 
join a general round-up on the Canadian 
River to gather in estrayed cattle. His 
employer, the noted Charles Goodnight, 
told me the story. The JA men had 200 
or 300 head of cattle in their herd, which 
was increasing daily, when they cut 
into it a big black cow with a brown 
streak down her back, brought from 
New Mexico the year before. 

One night she dropped a calf on the 
bedground. Its legs were yet too wobbly 
for it to walk any distance when early 
next morning the herd started for the 
next round-up ground down the river. 
It was the cook’s business to put the calf 
in the wagon, but he “failed” to take it. 
The herd moved ten or twelve miles, 
by a circuitous route, the black cow 
trying all the time to dodge back. After 
camp was made, Farrington, who had 
been working with the main round-up, 
took a look at his day-herd, noticed the 
bawling black cow, and discovered that 
the cook had not brought her calf. He 
felt responsible for property and he 
was of a sympathetic nature. He started 
back to get the calf. 

He found it where it had been left and 
where, according to its instinct, it might 
expect the mother. Farrington lifted it 
from the ground and put it across the 
saddle in front of him. Then he made 
a beeline, not taking the roundabout 
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course the herd had taken, for camp. 
When he got there, he found that the 
day-herders had let the cow go. Deter- 
mined to get the two together, he saddled 
a fresh horse and struck back for the 
old bedground, to which he knew the 
cow had bolted. A mile or two from it, 
he saw the cow coming his way in a long 
trot, her nose to the ground. He pulled 
aside. The cow did not waver. She went 
on trotting and smelling. Farrington fell 
in behind her. She was following the 
tracks, over thick turf, made by his horse 
when he carried the calf in. She trailed 
straight to the herd, lowing, as she drew 
near, in anxious expectation. Goodnight 
considered this exhibition of the sense of 
smell “the most remarkable thing in cow 
life” he had met in his long and crowd- 
ed experience on range and trail. 


Rance cattle are guided far more 
by smell than is generally realized. A 
cow, if not too highly bred, may look 
at her calf and seem to know it, but 
she will not claim it until she smells 
it. You will see her nose its body and 
then give a kind of moo that says very 


plainly, “My own child! Now 
dear little one, and suck.” 

In 1931 I was at a branding on 
the Norias Ranch, out on the range, 
away from pens. The calf of a high- 
headed Brahma cow—perhaps some 


longhorn blood in her body—was 
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dragged up near the fire, and, while it 
was waiting its turn to be branded, 
the cow came up and smelled of it. 
Caesar Kleberg ran her away two or 
three times before the operations on 
the calf were finished and it was re- 
leased. Its mother took it into the mill- 
ing herd. Pretty soon I saw the cow trot 
again to the exact spot where the calf 
had been tied down and smell of the 
earth. She and the calf had become 
separated in the confused and restless 
herd. She was _ looking—smelling—for 
her baby. After her olfactory exami- 
nation, she seemed satisfied that it was 
no longer in jeopardy from man and 
went back to the herd to hunt it out. 

A newborn calf can wobble only a 
short distance, and the old trail custom 
was to kill each morning any calves 
that had been dropped on the bedground 
during the night. Charlie Goodnight 
told me that, when he began taking a 
“calf wagon” along, he had much diffi- 
culty in getting mother cows to accept 
their young after they were unloaded 
from the wagon in the evening. A half 
dozen or twenty calves jostling to- 
gether during the day would get their 
scents mixed, thus making each a 
stranger to its mother. Goodnight over- 
came the difficulty by putting over each 
calf a loose sack, so marked that it 
was used on the same calf day after 
day, being removed at evening. Thus the 
scent proper to a calf would be re- 
tained for recognition by its mother. 

If in the old days a cow lost her calf 
and at the same time there was a calf 
that had lost its mother, the bloodless 
skin was sometimes taken off the dead 
calf and fastened loosely over the 
orphan, where it was kept a day or two, 
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so as to make the cow adopt it. There 
were always dogies to raise, but ranch 
people did not milk one cow for the 
benefit of the orphaned progeny of an- 
other. A pen cow might be tied, head 
and hind-feet, until she became ac- 
customed to a strange calf suckling with 
her own and adopted it. The adoption 
was hastened by milking her milk out on 
the head and body of the orphan, thus 
giving her scent to it. Another means 
of conveying the family scent was to 
catch the cow’s urine in a vessel and 
pour it on the orphan. 


Ar OLD Frio Town, which consists 
today of a ranch home across the road 
from the deserted courthouse, you can 
see the horns of a steer that W. A. 
Roberts captured in 1888. Roberts had 
a big trap, built of mesquite poles, 
around a water-hole in the Frio River. 
The gate into this pen was perhaps 
ten feet wide, wide enough not to be 
treacherous-looking. When closed it was 
barred with eight or ten long poles. On 
the day that Roberts took his stand, the 
poles lay on the ground to one side of 
the opening. The dews of many nights 
and the suns of many days had fallen on 
them since they had been touched by 
the hand of man. A live oak tree sent 
a limb immediately over the gap. 

The weather was dry and had been 
dry for months; water-holes in the Frio 
were scarce. In the hope of catching 
some wild cattle, Roberts rode with a 
vaquero to the trap, halted beside the 
tree, pulled out of the saddle into a 
fork, and then crawled into position. 
The eyes of cattle are not placed to see 
what is above them; scent seems nor- 
mally to float upward instead of down- 
ward, The vaquero, who did not dis- 
mount or touch anything about the 
trap, led Roberts’ horse away with in- 
structions to go half a mile or so down 
the river and not return until he heard 
a yell. 

After waiting in the tree for a con- 
siderable time, Roberts saw an old 
mossy horned steer standing out in the 
brush, apparently trying to make up 
his mind whether he should enter to 
water or not. He did not know the 
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steer; he had never heard of him. He 
froze in his perch, and long before the 
play was over he was almost paralyzed 
from the cramped immobility in which 
he remained. 

The steer was alone. He approached 
very, very slowly, often stopping to look 
behind him and to all sides, listening, 
alert in the nostrils. He was “snuffy” 
at his own shadow. He had not had 
water for days, though he had no doubt 
eaten prickly pear in that time. He was 
ga’nt, but thirst did not hasten him. 
“Lean sides make a long nose,” the 
vaqueros say. It was about an hour 
from the time the steer was sighted, less 
than 100 yards away from the gap, until 
he stood at the entrance. Every foot of 
advancement aroused fresh suspicions. 

With his head almost inside the gate- 
way, he whirled and looked behind him. 
Then he began smelling of the poles 
lying on the ground. He smelled up and 
down each long pole. He went to the 
uprights at one side of the gap and 
smelled up and down them; then he 
went to the uprights on the other side 
of the gap and smelled up and down 
them. He smelled deliberately, often 
looking up and around, always listening. 
He sniffed of the ground all about the 
gap. At last he stood with his head 
inside. He stood still. No human scent 
had been detectable; yet something 
seemed to be telling him that man was 
stalking him. Anyhow, as he well knew, 
the trap was man-made. He whirled 
again and, standing clear of the gap, 
gazed for a long time into the brush 
whence he had come. 

“Be careful,” the Indians of the North 
Woods said to Grey Owl, “not to think 
too strong about the elk when you are 
near him. He will feel your anxiety 
and flee.” 

For maybe twenty minutes the old 
steer stood looking into the brush. Once 
more he turned, and again he smelled of 
the poles, the gate-posts, the tree base, 
and the ground. He walked through, 
looked back, walked for the water, 

Just as he was about to reach it, Rob- 
erts dropped from his perch and stood in 
the gap. The steer saw him and ran 
towards him. It took nerve to stand 


there; Roberts had nerve. The steer 
halted twenty or thirty feet away, shook 
his head, pawed up dust. His horns 
twisted corkscrew fashion clear out to 
the tips. As he had debated within him- 
self whether to enter or not, now he de- 
bated whether to attack the man or not. 
Fear conquered. Futilely he began look- 
ing for another exit that did not exist. 
Roberts barred the gap and tied the 
bars so that they could not be rubbed 
or shaken loose. 

The next morning he and his men 
killed the steer—all they could do with 
him. The brand he bore was DI. It had 
not been used for twenty-one years. The 
steer had to be at least that old, and 
he may have been older. He was a pale 
red, line-backed. All these years he had 
escaped cow hunts, a lone, lone wolf 
protected by his ever-vigilant senses. 
His tallow was yellow and his meat 
strong with wild strength. 


S reerS can probably smell more 
acutely than cows or bulls. They seem 
to have a more objective curiosity. Free 
from the care of offspring and the ob- 
session of sex, a bunch of thrifty range 
steers four years old and up are the 
most investigative animals in the world, 
not from fear but from innate alertness. 
They enjoy smelling and constantly culti- 
vate the sense of smell. 


The reason for the frequent refusal 
of the mustang bulls to have anything 
to do with domesticated cows can be 
assigned to the sense of smell. Of course 
the sex urge, inflamed by the sex smell, 
will often dominate over all other urges, 
instincts, and laws. The way in which 
wolves and their deadliest enemies, 
hunting dogs, not infrequently mate is 
in point. The meager accounts we have 
of all primitive cattle show the same 
wild distrust and the fierce repugnance 
of man-scent observable in the mustang 
cattle and in the Texas longhorns. Ac- 
cording to Boethius, the white wild bulls 
of the great Caledonian Wood, “informed 
by their acute sense of smell, fled from 
herbs, trees, or fruits which, within a 
period of many days, had been touched 
by the hand of man.” When a domestic 
cow in heat was for experimental pur- 
poses introduced to a bull among the 
famous wild Chillingham cattle of Eng- 
land, “he would take no notice whatever 
of her. The Chillingham people ascribed 
this behavior to one thing only: that she 
had been lately handled by man, and 
that the wild bull could not endure the 
smell.” Again, in the autumn of 1876, a 
Chillingham bull, “captured for the pur- 
pose, at first showed a disposition to kil! 
one or two of the Shorthorn heifers to 
which he was introduced; but, owing, It 
was supposed, to the smell of man hav- 
ing passed off, his antipathy disappeared 
and offspring were obtained.” 

Range cattle could smell a shower 
much farther than they could a river 
or a lake. The human nose proves that. 
In arid lands, grass begins to green a 
few hours after a rain, and, if rain falls 
on turf that has been burned off, green 
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shoots will spring up almost immediately. 
Mason Maney told me that when he was 
a boy his father sent him out one day to 
bring in a little bunch of gentle cows 
that habitually ranged near the ranch 
house. He could not find them and so 
reported. “Well,” said the father, “it has 
rained on that big burn down on the 
Frio River, and those cows have gone 
to it.’ The next day father and son 
went to the burn; it was greening, and 
the Maney cows, with many other cattle, 
were on it. They were so far from the 
ranch that it took nearly two days to 
drive them home. Longhorns in the Jor- 
nado del Muerto country could smell a 
shower in the mountains fifteen miles 
away and would make for the place 
where it had fallen, knowing they would 
find fresh pasturage there. 

As in other mammals, there is in cattle 
a strong connection between smell and 
sex. The manifestations of this connec- 
tion are not so spectacular as_ the 
“serapes”*made by buck deer, the urinary 
responses of passing does, the investi- 
gations: of returning bucks, and their 
running-trailing of does in heat. Yet 
many observations of bovine courtship 
at the end of the nose are possible— 
just as among bipeds. I may some day 
write an essay on “Love at First Smell.” 

One action of steers that is, I am satis- 
fied, dependent upon scent and sex is 
very puzzling. The steer, like an old 
man no matter how impotent, retains 
his interest in the female. Hence the old- 
time cowboy saying, applicable to many 
forms of conduct—“Like a steer, I can 
try.” If a considerable number of range 
steers, particularly steers with “cold 
blood” in them, are brought together 
and held for a time, some of them will 
be observed riding others. Heat, activity, 
and nervousness seem to stir dead de- 
sires. Some steer, usually small, will be 
picked upon for mounting. Half the 
steers that get in reach of him will rear 
upon him: He must emit some odor that 
provokes them. I have seen such an ani- 
mal, the skin rubbed off his back, hip- 
joints, and tail bone, utterly worn down; 
seemingly ready to fall and die. 


Tuere have been many discussions 
as to how far a herd of thirsty longhorns 
could smell water. Perhaps not so far as 
a Spanish mule, which, turned loose, has 
led many a perishing man to water. The 
distance varied with the wind, elevation, 
temperature, moisture in the air, and 
other factors. There are reliable records 
of cattle’s having smelled water, on a 
cross or adverse wind, from four to ten 
miles away. Jack Potter told me that one 
time while he was driving over an eighty- 
mile dry stretch from Fort Sumner, on 
the Pecos, to Thatcher, Colorado, he saw 
a lead steer he had named Sid Boykin 
stop, lift his head, smell long, and then 
head east. One of the point men turned 
him back in. Again’ Old Sid sniffed and 
two or three other steers sniffed with 
him. It was forty miles back to’ the 
brackish water of the Pecos and forty 
miles to water ahead. The cattle were in 
great distress. 
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“We'd better keep going,” the point 
men said. 

“No, Old Sid knows,” Jack Potter as- 
serted. “I’m going to ride in the direction 
he’s pointed. If I find water, I’ll signal 
you all to bring the herd.” 

He galloped east. After riding for half 
an hour or so he saw antelope and 
mustangs. They meant water. About 
seven miles from where Old Sid had 
sniffed, Potter sighted a solitary lake—a 
lake of clear, fresh water Surrounded by 
fine grass. Up to this time none of the 
rangemen on the Pecos had known of 
its existence. It made a fine resting and 
filling-up place for the herd for two or 
three days. “Old Sid seemed proud of 
hisse’f.” 

Cattle, like men, go crazy from exces- 
sive thirst, Their eyes sink in, their 
voices become moans, and, if they set 


their heads to go in a certain direction, : 


they are almost impossible to turn, 
though they may be halted. After travel- 
ing over a desert for two days and being 
almost within smelling distance of water 
ahead, a herd has been known to turn 
around and, in a blind doggedness that 
no human power could stem, take the 
back trail. 

The actions of thirsty cattle upon ap- 
proaching water were variable. At the 
first whiff, they might lift heads, sniff, 
and strike a long trot forward. They 
might try to run and then, when 
checked, go to milling, adding to their 
own heat and thirst. They might upon 
reaching water lose all self-control and 
plunge over bluffs to death. An over- 
dose of alkaline water like that of the 
Pecos could decimate a herd, but casual- 
ties at watering places were unusual. 

In the droughty summer of 1868 Reuben 
W. Gray gathered 1,700 head of mixed 
cattle on the San Saba to drive to New 
Mexico. His route led over the long, 
high, dry stretch—estimated at from 
seventy to ninety-six miles—between the 
headwaters of the Concho and Horsehead 
Crossing on the Pecos. For a day’s ride 
back east from the Pecos, cattle ribs and 
skulls and horns, like sculpturings in 
chalk, extended the line of Golgotha 
markers that originally gave Horsehead 
its name. There were no cattle returners 
from the west over this route. 
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Reuben W. Gray’s thirst-maddened 
herd headed for a bluff below the cross- 
ing. Five hundred head rushed over and 
were killed by the fall and by being 
trampled on or were drowned in the 
canyon of water. More than one herd 
upon approaching the Pecos was de- 
flected from the river by smell of alkali 
lakes and despite all that men—desper- 
ate themselves for water—could do, was 
poisoned. 

Castle Gap is about thirteen miles east 
of the Pecos. In 1872 a boss passing 
through the gap with about 1,000 head of 
westward bound steers ordered them 
checked at this place. A light shower 
was at the very time moistening the 
surface of the greasewood-nurturing 
ground. The steers went crazy over the- 
damp smell. They milled and bawled and 
could: not be driven to water. Perhaps 
a more resourceful boss could have 
budged them. They all died on that alkali 
flat, and for years their bones marked 
the’ place. - ; 

Before arriving at Pontoon Crossing, 
below the Horsehead on the Pecos River, 
the plains pitch off abruptly to a 
secondary level, making the descent like 
that from a steep mountain. J. D. 
Slaughter told me that, when in the. 
eighties his west-bound herd reached 
the point where the trail started its 
plunge, he saw hundreds of dead cattle of 
the Long S brand that had been lost 
there only a short time before. Crazed 
with thirst, the Long S herd upon reach- 
ing the brink overlooking the hidden 
river refused to go farther. The men 
worked with them for hours and, indeed, 
with some of them for several days. The 
waters of the Concho were too far be- 
hind for the weakened cattle to reach by 
back-trailing; they would not go down 
the mountain to the water. Probably the 
smell did not float up to them. A high 
percentage perished from stupid stub- 
bornness. 

Fred S. Millard, in his curious 
pamphlet, “A Cowpuncher of the Pecos,” 
tells how a herd of Mexican steers, after 
having been driven thirty miles in one 
day and part of a night over a desert in 
northern Mexico, began running as soon 
as it was halted at what was proposed 
as a bedground. “They kept running 
































every little while. There came a big rain, 
and the water was running on the 
ground. The steers would run a piece 
and then try to drink and then run 
again and try to drink.” They finally 
stampeded, splitting up like forked 
lightning. 

Another time, his cattle thirsty, Fred 
Millard approached a boggy lake. He 
told all hands to hold the cattle back as 
best they could and let them string in 
slow. “Well, those cattle would come to 
the edge of the lake and stick their fore- 
feet in and lay their heads out and drink 
and then back out. Hardly a dozen got 
their hind feet muddy.” The same cattle 
at another time, handled in a different 
way. might have rushed into the lake 
and half of them bogged down. As a 
rule, big steers liked to wade out into 
water until it came up to their sides 
and then to drink long and deep. If 
the water was shallow, they would walk 
up and down in it, stirring up the mud. 
The test of a cowman lay in his ability 
to water out a herd. 


How long cattle could go without 
water depended on their age, condition, 
the weather, and so forth. Animals 
naturally become more heated and thirsty 
in a herd than in solitude. Big old steers 
located on the Pecos River used some- 
times to walk back twenty and even 
twenty-five miles to find good grass, 
coming in to the river not more than 
twice a week. Crowded into a herd, those 
same steers would have become very 
thirsty by the time they traveled twenty 
miles. Heavy, high-grade cattle of 
modern days seldom get more than two 
or three miles away from water, and 
ranchmen attempt to provide waterings 
so that grazing distance from water will 
not be more than a mile or two. 

Numerous instances could be adduced 
of cattle of the Spanish breed thriving 
without water like mountain sheep and 
mule deer. “One time,” related a much- 
experienced Mexican rancher of that 
fearfully dry country along the Texas- 
New Mexico line, “I kept missing a big 
steer of mine. The other cattle were poor. 
There was nothing for them to eat. They 
were just existing on the water at Hueco 
Tanks. After the big steer had been gone 
for several weeks, I decided to look for 
him. I found him twenty-five miles away, 
and he was rolling fat. He was in a dag- 
ger country; the daggers were in bloom, 
and all the moisture he had been get- 
ting was from dagger flowers. I drove 
him home and killed him for beef. When 
I cut him open and examined his bladder, 
I found it no bigger than a sack of Bull 
Durham tobacco.” 

Arid lands, which are still given over 
to grazing and are destined so to con- 
tinue, are thought of nowadays as being 
the chief habitat of the longhorn; actual- 
ly, however, when the horns were long- 
est, their wearers ranged in a country 
fairly well watered. They wanted lots of 
water and could live for a long time on 
little feed provided they got an abun- 
dance of water. Walter Billingsley told me 
that during a droughty summer, about 


1881, before windmills had arrived, he 
was drawing water in whiskey barrels 
from hand-dug wells on the Texas coast 
and decided to test the consumption of 
half a dozen representative cows. The 
cattle would come iin to water about ten 
o’clock in the morning and hang around 
until about five g’clock that afternoon. 
He fenced in a small trough for the test. 
The cows he put inside the fence drank 
fifty gallons of water per day. 

Certain wild cattle Billingsley knew 
were not coming to the wells, where 
men drew water with horse-power day 
and night. “One moonlight night,” he 
said, “I saw a big bunch of cattle out in 
the bay, standing in the salt water up to 
their hips. They were so wild that they 
would have died before coming to a 
trough that man was pouring water into. 
I learned that they stood in that way for 
hours, soaking into their systems the 
salt water they could not drink. Those 
old cold-blooded longhorns could live as 
long as anything could live, and the 
wilder they were, the better they could 
take care of their own hides.” 

Contrary to the observation of many 
range men, scientists have claimed that 
the drinking of sulphur water will not 
make a cow shed ticks. Without going 
into that subject, it is an established 
fact that, before fences cut the longhorn 
stock off from following the dictates of 
instinct and while ticks were bad, cattle 
in the spring of the year used to leave 
good water and travel twenty and thirty 
miles to drink from the sulphur springs 
in Wilson County. These springs are not 
forty feet away from the clear non- 
mineralized waters of Cibolo Creek; yet 
cattle would come from a long distance 
and fill up on the mineralized water. 
Milk cows around Adamsville, accus- 
tomed to coming each evening to their 
calves, would along in the spring lay out 
long enough to go twenty-five miles to 
drink from the sulphur springs near 
Lampasas, then resume their regular 
habit of coming to the pens at night. 
There were no medical advisers among 
these cattle to tell them that what their 
systems craved was what they should 
not have. How did they come to be 
guided to the tonic waters? 

It is authentically recorded that in the 
eighteenth century buffaloes made annual 
migrations of perhaps 200 miles, across 
the Alleghanies, from their wonted 
range to drink of and wallow about salt 
springs in what is now Union County, 
Pennsylvania. 

D. Wilburn (Doc) Barton located, in 
1872, a herd of Texas cattle on the 
Arkansas River some thirty miles above 
the spot where Dodge City was soon to 
become famous. He became one of the 
great cowmen of the West. He told me 
that his longhorns used to drift annually 
—towards the first of June—from sixty 
to seventy-five miles to the salt waters 
of Crooked Creek. After satisfying their 
spring craving for salt, they would gen- 
erally return to the home range, The 
cattle smelled that salt water, Doc Bar- 
ton holds. Of course, ranchmen in the 
open range days did not put out salt. 


SOUTHWEST'S ‘COWTOWN’ 
EXTENDS WELCOME 
By ROSCOE ADY 


HEN MEMBERS OF THE AMERI- 

can National Live Stock Association 
arrive in Fort Worth on January 7 for 
their forty-fourth annual convention they 
will be coming into the “cow capital” of 
the Southwest: 


The livestock industry was the founda- 
tion upon which Fort Worth’s industrial 
growth was built. This growth began 
following the establishment of the Swift 
and Armour packing-houses and the 
stockyards, which were completed in 
1902. Some idea of the impetus given 
the city may be had from the fact that, 
although Fort Worth had shown a gain 
of only about 3,500 in population between 
1890 and 1900, in the next ten-year 
period it increased by 47,000. 


Although Fort Worth has taken rank 
as one of the greatest oil centers of the 
country and has approximately 500 oil 
companies, individual operators, and 
other concerns engaged in the oil busi- 
ness, the livestock industry continues to 
be the most important factor in the 
commercial life of the city; and packing- 
house products account for more than 
one-third of all industrial production. 

There is no overestimating the impor- 
tance of the industry in Fort Worth. 
Aside from cattle brought in by rail, an 
average of more than 500 trucks daily 
unload livestock on the Fort Worth 
yards. A vast majority of them leaving 
the city carries various forms of mer- 
chandise purchased in Fort Worth. Enor- 
mous quantities of feed, building mate- 
rial, fencing, groceries, and miscella- 
neous merchandise are distributed to 
consumers through this channel. 

More than $90,000,000 is spent an- 
nually for livestock purchased on the 
Fort Worth yards. The packing-houses 
in Fort Worth (there are three smaller 
concerns in addition to the Swift and 
Armour plants) give employment to 
more than 4,000 people. Livestock com- 
mission firms, order buyers, horse and 
mule concerns, and other businesses di- 
rectly allied with the livestock business 
furnish employment for 1,500 more. 

The facilities of the Fort Worth Stock 
Yards Company are such that any kind 
of a shipment, from a single animal to 
a trainload, is handled with efficiency and 
dispatch. The rail docks and pens stretch 
nearly two miles along the east side of 
the yards. The drive-in facilities are 
open twenty-four hours a day, and as 
many as 1,000 trucks have been unloaded 
in a single day. 

The largest individual buyers on the 
Fort Worth market are Armour and 
Swift. However, many other packers and 
butchers in the Southwest also get sup- 
plies of livestock in Fort Worth. Pack- 
ers from Massachusetts to California 
and all points between seek supplies here 
and have order buyers on the market at 
all times. One of the largest outlets for 
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PIONEERS 


® Many of the proudest pages in 
our nation’s history have been 
written about those pioneer nation 
builders who dreamed dreams, 
then had the individual initiative, 
self-reliance, and pioneering grit 
to make their dreams realities. 
They faced privation and hard- 
ships unknown to us today, yet 
they never wavered and never 
turned back from the goal they set 
out to reach. 


@ Pioneers of the wagon-trails 
disappeared with the last western 
frontier; but modern pioneers on 
the farm and in research labora- 
‘iba 4 tories daily push on to new fron- 
shop teil @ tiers for better living through the 
i rte! see me creation of new products and the 
tee = more effective utilization of old 
ones. On the farm, pioneer breed- 
ers and feeders, by selective breed- 
ing and scientific feeding, are evolving meat animals more nearly the ideal type in con- 
formation, quality, and utility. 










© In the great research laboratories of the meat-packing industry, men in white 
constantly carry on to develop new products and improve present ones so as to expand 
the market and uses for the farmers’ products. Improvements in refrigeration and 
packaging have made possible better preservation of meats and meat foods in trans- 
portation from the packing-house to the consumer. Improved methods in curing and 
processing have resulted in cured meats of improved flavor and tenderness. These 
are only a few of the improvements which have resulted from the continuous 
research of the meat-packing industry. 


@ The frontiers of the Old West are past, but the frontiers for better living are 
being constantly expanded. In this modern pioneering work the meat-packing indus- 
try plays a vital part as its research men toil ceaselessly to create new products and 
better foods for consumers—all of which means better markets for the farmer. 
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livestock is to the stocker and feeder 
interests. 

All states in the Middle West draw 
heavily on Fort Worth for feeder ani- 
mals. Other animals, stockers, feeders, 
and slaughter types, are sent each month 
to nearly all the livestock states in the 
nation. During September, 1940, by rail 
alone there were shipped out 848 cars of 
livestock consigned to twenty-five states, 
outside of Texas. These figures do not 
include shipments of thousands of head 
to other points within the state. 


Tarrant County, of which Fort Worth 
is the county seat, contains some of the 
finest Hereford farms in the nation. 
There are a number of ranches in the 
county ranging in size from 5,000 to 
30,000 acres—a rather unique situation 
in a county which contains a city with 
a metropolitan population of 200,000. 

You will feel at home in the “cowtown” 
of Fort Worth. 


HUNDREDS OF CATTLEMEN 
USE NEW ACCOUNT BOOK 


SIMPLE BOOKKEEPING BOOK, 

especially prepared for cattlemen, 
has been sent out during the past year 
by the American National Live Stock 
Association to several hundred operators 
in the West. 


The book is simple and can be kept by 
anyone. It will meet the needs of those 
operating ranches running between 100 
and 1,000 head of cattle. 


Demand for the book is particularly 
strong at the present time, so we are 
reprinting from a previous article the 
paragraphs that tell what financial rec- 
ords are provided for in the book: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for entering 
the different kinds of expense and in- 
come items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, etc. 

The book, prepared by Mont H. Saun- 
derson, is the result of many years of 
study of the businesses of hundreds of 
ranches. Write to the American National 
‘Live Stock Association at 515 Cooper 
‘Building, Denver. Price $2.50. 
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LAW WEST OF THE PECOS— 
STORY OF JUDGE ROY BEAN 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


(Final Installment) 

HEN Roy Bean went to Langtry, it 

was nothing more than a railroad 
camp: with Chinese coolies and Irish 
laborers predominating. Naturally, then, 
as now, there was the usual sprinkling 
of Mexicans, with Mexican customs 
predominating. Bean himself, rosy- 
cheeked, roly-poly, jovial, played “little 
father” to the community, much as 
W. H. Dodd did later. Solid-wheeled car- 
retas could be seen hauling water or 
otherwise serving as vehicles of trans- 
portation. The Mexican women, wearing 
cotton rebosos were busy pounding corn 
in their metates, preparing tamales and 
frijoles. The fandango and Meriendas 
constituted the chief form of social rec- 
reation. Vaqueros and ranchmen made 
up the strange assortment. 

At first, Bean was nothing more nor 
less than a kind of alcalde, and decided 
all matters of minor importance punish- 
able by fine. As no pay was attached to 
the office, Old Roy made at least one im- 
provement on this system; for was he 
not charged with the maintenance of 
law and order wherever and whenever 
threatened? His one law book and six- 
shooter added solemnity to his office. 
He was the busiest man in town—saloon 
keeper, justice of the peace, “Law West 
of the Pecos.” He added a pool hall and 
meat market to his varied paraphernalia 
and even put up a sign advertising his 
“opera house” for any medicine show 
that might venture into his community. 

Bean was a man of quixotic ideas and 
was capable of saying and doing many 
unexpected and surprising things on oc- 
casion. Originality he possessed and a 
certain kind of ability and resourceful- 
ness. He told judges—federal and state 
—where to “head in” or where to “get 
off,’ and: when the governor of Texas 
reprimanded him for arrogating the 
functions of a district judge, he told the 
governor to run things at Austin any- 
way he liked but that he was “Law West 
of the Pecos, by gobs, and that’s my 
rulin’.” 

For conventions of society Bean cared 
little. Any man who could have himself 
elected justice of the peace at a place 
like Langtry at the time he did, operate 
a saloon, store, billiard hall, and market, 
be the sole custodian and proprietor of 
what was called the “courthouse” and 
under the title of “Law West of the 
Pecos,” intimidate horse thieves, cattle 
rustlers, and crooked gamblers, and 
make the landowners and ranchmen re- 
spect his authority was not an ordinary 
man. Old Roy operated as a kind of 
lone wolf. He had known trouble wher- 
ever he had lived. He had at least two 
killings to his credit, but he was not the 


bully or killer type. He was an affable, 
friendly, good-natured old cuss who 
would exceed his authority or even 
falsify his official documents to help one 
in trouble. A woman in Germany wrote 
to him inquiring about a son, saying he 
had been stationed at Langtry when a 
small company of soldiers was main- 
tained there. Bean had never heard of 
the man, but he had his friend, W. H. 
Dodd, write the statement and affix his 
official seal to it. Under the circum- 
stances this was probably a good deed, 
for the settlement of an estate was in- 
volved. In his letter, or, rather, affidavit 
he stated he had known the man for sev- 
eral years, that he was an exemplary 
citizen, and that he had died in the 
service of his adopted country. 


I have it from W. H. Dodd that the 
reason Old Roy was buried in Del Rio 
instead of at his home town of Langtry 
was because practically everybody who 
had been buried at Langtry had been 
hanged or killed or otherwise met tragic 
deaths. This, and the further reasons 
that Old Roy had friends at Del Rio and 
his daughters had friends there who 
wanted to show a measure of respect to 
him, account for his being buried there. 

Roy Bean comes on the scene as a 
kind of swashbuckler, goes through life 
with flagon and corkscrew in hand, 
causes to be told about twenty stories 
about his career as “Law West of the 
Pecos,” these stories being relayed to 
all parts of the world thirty-six years 
after his death. But it is difficult to sift 
fact from fiction, so let us accept him 
on the basis of part hero, part buffoon, 
part clown, wit, jester, and a cat-o’-nine 
tails of the law, about which he knew 
nothing and claimed to know less. 

Only a great railroad camp at Lang- 
try, such as was called into being by 
the building of a great trans-continental 
railway, can account for him or explain 
him. He had the gumption and the wit 
to take advantage of an opportunity, 
cash in on it in a limited way, and make 
himself a national personage and celeb- 
rity by doing many grotesque things. He 
was a master of publicity and a wizard 
of getting himself talked about long 
after his death. 

Certainly he knew life and human 
nature. The ikon before which he bowed 
was material, of this world here and 
now, with no thought of the future. 


“JUDGE Roy BEAN: 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE— 
LAW WEST OF THE PECOS”’ 


Colorful titles, these, and yet only by 
their singular grotesqueness and the 
few decisions rendered by Bean and the 
stories told about him does he survive. 
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Survive? Yes! And let us give the old 
boy his due. In a little frame shack 
down near the Mexican border—a shack 
that was a combination saloon and court- 
house—he made himself a legendary 
hero. 


How happy Old Roy would be if he 
could know that in the year 1939, thirty- 
six years after his death, lawyers and 
laymen are still spinning yarns of his 
bizarre rulings. On more than one occa- 
sion, courts of last resort have invoked 
his humorous decisions. 


That Roy Bean could thus project him- 
self into the future and make possible 
his posthumous fame, that he could 
cause those who came after him to keep 
his memory alive by retelling tales of 
his career is little short of a genius. It 
is true that in retrospect he does not 
assume heroic proportions but diminishes 
as we analyze and appraise him. To lift 
Old Roy from obscurity and make him 
over as he was in real life is one thing; 
to interpret him accurately at long dis- 
tance by interviewing him from the tomb 
is another. Yet there was such a man; 
and if he said and did half the things 
attributed to him he barely missed be- 
ing a genius. He was a product of our 
pioneer history—unique, quaint, inter- 
esting, and useful. with the saving grace 
of humor that lent color and picturesque- 
ness to his career. We need not apothe- 
osize Roy Bean. He was a very common- 
place individual; but to attempt to de- 
tract from his fame would be—well, 


what shall we say—would be like trying 
to “change the name of Arkansas.” Roy 
Bean was not a myth, but much that has 
been said and written about him is 
mythical. 


That Roy Bean sensed his importance 
we know by the fact .that he made an 
attempt at an autobiography; but he 
got no further than some random and 
undecipherable notes, prepared in such 
chaotic fashion that he himself could not 
read them once they were cold. However, 
he was in dead earnest; and, as in the 
case of the tramp sign painter who 
painted the laconic legends over the 
portals of his “Jersey Lily” saloon, he 
employed a biographer on the same 
basis; namely, his food and _ drink. 
But this fellow proved to be a better 
single-handed drinker than biographer 
and historian. Equipped with ample 
writing material, he would start the day 
with a comfortable cargo of liquor, 
whereupon he would betake himself to 
some secluded spot to write “The Life 
and Times of Roy Bean.” With the close 
of each day there were growing reports 
of the progress made. Two weeks elapsed 
and Bean concluded that the biography 
should be completed. When ordered to 
submit his sketch the imposter quickly 
but quietly disappeared without even 
leaving his manuscript. After this ex- 
perience, Bean abandoned the idea of a 
biography, and, while he liked to pose 
before the camera for newspapermen, he 
never again made any attempt to have it 


written. He read little, seldom wrote a 
letter or kept any record of his affairs. 
Even his famous one-volume law library 
was so infrequently consulted that it 
was used more for display than for ref- 
erence and utility. 


Speaking of Roy Bean’s only law 
book, there have been as many absurd 
things written about it as there have 
been apocryphal stories related of Bean. 
It is true, he had only one law book— 
a copy of the Revised Statutes of Texas. 
printed in 1879, as authorized by the 
Sixteenth Texas Legislature. The book 
is now the property of W. H. Dodd, of 
Langtry, and was presented to him by 
Bean. Bean also gave Dodd his pistol, 
official seal, and a large dirk found on 
a corpse over whom Bean was called to 
hold an inquest. 


P ersonatty, Roy Bean was not 
the Adonis or Apollo type. He ran to 
the embonpoint rather than to the sylph- 
like and classic figure of the hero of 
fable and fiction. He was five feet ten 
inches in height and weighed 190 pounds. 
His features were well rounded, mouth, 
chin, and nose indicating poise and de- 
cision. Bean’s peculiar grayish eyes 
were indicative of his shrewd character. 
In speech and manner he was blunt but 
friendly to the point of affability. Never 
too familiar, he was quick to size up a 
situation or gauge the mental plane of 
those about him. His motto was, “On 
with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” 
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Throughout his life Bean had a difficult 
time to maintain himself and pay his 
bills, and probably at no time during his 
career did he ever possess as much as 
five hundred dollars. Merchandise, 
whether liquor or what-not, was shipped 
to him C. O. D. and when he died he left 
nothing of a tangible nature in the way 
of an estate. As to religion, Old Roy 
was far from orthodox. All churches 
and all religions were the same to him. 
He believed in all but did not openly 
profess or belong to any. He was the 
friend of preachers, priests, gamblers, 
and vagabonds, and to the extent of his 
ability contributed to any worthy cause. 
Selfishness was not a part of bis nature; 
and, while he was one of the original 
short-change artists of the country, he 
had a downright contempt for thieves 
and cattle rustlers. Ostensibly, and fer 
purposes of showing his authority, Old 
Roy was hard-boiled on the surface, but 
once get under his skin and he would 
go to the. limit to help those in distress. 


Roy Bean now sleeps in his modest 
tomb at Del Rio, little aware of the 
fame that has come to him. There is an 
unlimited number of’ alleged Roy Bean 
stories built around his courtroom trials 
and decisions, but it is possible accu- 
rately to catalog only about twenty 
printable ones. Some of the best are 
unprintable—at least one is: his famous 
“Rule in Texas” case which centered 
around the attempt of a lady from New 
York who wanted a divorce. Talk about 
Reno, Nevada, for easy divorces! Old 
Roy had a system all his own in joining 
a couple in the holy bonds of matrimony 
and then, with equal ease, but for a 
second fee, casting them asunder. 


Bean passed away March 19, 1903, at 
the age of seventy-eight. Leaving Del 
Rio, where he had been for several days, 
he returned to Langtry and was found 
the following morning in an unconscious 
condition in his saloon where he was 
also accustomed to sleep. He died with- 
out regaining consciousness. But as he 
was never a laggard in meeting destiny 
haif way, he was probably ready for the 
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end. His power had waned and he had 
become an old man who still tried to 
keep up his show of being “Law West 
of the Pecos.” He was now a tottering, 
jibbering, old man. The newspapers of 
the time made little comment on Bean’s 
death. His fame as a wit, story teller, 
buffoon, unique character, and maker of 
history came after his death and has 
grown with the years. 


Stripped of all fictional embellish- 
ments which have gathered around the 
memory of Roy Bean, he is still a won- 
derfully colorful and picturesque figure 
from those wild and woolly days which 
seem to us so far away but which are 
yet so recent. We may smile at his de- 
cisions and question some of his actions, 
but he succeeded in winning respect for 
his homespun justice where more re- 
fined methods might have failed. The 
West was not won by weaklings. He 
understood his people and they under- 
stood him, and his name and deeds will 
be remembered long after those of a 
later day are forgotten. 


A harmless and roguish buffoon was 
Roy Bean. A kind of clown without 
make-up, he was at heart a man with 
many good qualities and so typical of 
his times and environment that he sur- 
vives because he was able to drift with 
the current of pioneer history and take 
advantage of the limited opportunities 
as they came to him. His sphere of 
activity was limited. He was isolated; 
yet he became such an institution that 
the Southern Pacific trains halted at the 
water-tower station of Langtry to allow 
passengers time to visit his quaint 
establishment and personally see the 
man who will long be remembered as 
“Law West of the Pecos.” 


(THE END) 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, 
AND RANGE CONDITIONS 


By F. E. and L. F. MOLLIN 


HY DO THE RAINS COME? 

And why do the rains not come? 

Although scientists have been study- 
ing the cause of drought, the relationship 
of rainfall to climate, and the weather 
generally for many years, the questions 
still remain unanswered. But the ques- 
tions remain interesting. 


Our recent spell of dry years in many 
sections prompted us to look into the 
records a bit. We were also interested 


in the statement in Geological Survey 
Water Supply Paper No. 820 that the 
“drought of 1936, as previous droughts, 
resulted from deficient precipitation, ac- 
companied by high temperature and 
warm winds.” 


For such interest as our findings hold 
to readers of the PRODUCER, we present 
the tables herewith that compare for 
quite a few years back the average mean 
temperature with average precipitation 
and average range conditions at about 
the same periods. 


It will be seen that the temperature- 
precipitation tables indicate that a frac- 
tional degree of rise in mean tempera- 
ture is accompanied by a similar drop in 
precipitation. Particularly is this notice- 
able in the drought territory, largely 
west of the 100th meridian. The range 
condition figures seem to follow much 
the same line of change as reflected in 
the temperature-precipitation figures. 


How long the drought conditions re- 
vealed so abundantly in the tables will 
continue is anybody’s guess. The latest 
group of figures may offer some hope 
that the future will be wetter. But there 
is no satisfactory method of prediction. 
It seemed simple enough to those farm- 
ers of years ago who held to the super- 
stition that “rain follows the plow.” The 
methods of tilling the soil, they thought, 
spelled the difference between drought 
and rainfall and better condition of the 
soil. But you cannot resort to that super- 
stition now, when you look at our pres- 
ent improved farming methods and the 
low rainfall charts. 


Already the droughts of recent years 
have forced a revision in farming prac- 
tices. Winter wheat, it has been found, 
can be grown with some success in much 
of the former Corn Belt, where during 
the past few years corn has fared badly 
because the high temperatures and lack 
of moisture have centered in the months 
of July and August, the two most im- 
portant months for corn production. 


We are in the midst of a great effort 
to overcome lack of rain in the soil con- 
servation program, which, by stress- 
ing contour plowing, dams in drainage 
ditches, deferred grazing, and other 
means of improving the soil, has often 
been pressed to the point that it seems 
to overshadow the importance of rainfall 
itself. This worthy effort, however, can- 
not take’the place of rain. It conserves 
rainfall, but rain is the thing needed— 
and rain is the one thing of which the 
cattleman, at least, never gets too much. 


Arizona 
Mean Average Range 
Period Temperature Precipitation Period Condition 

1905-09 60:48 18.16 1925-29 87.4 
1910-14 59.70 13.82 1930-34 87.2 
1915-19 58.65 16.51 1935-38 81.2 
1920-24 59.14 13.81 1939-40 78.5 
1925-29 60.28 13.54 a) 

1930-34 60.48 14.23 

1935-38 60.42 13.89 
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Period 
1900-04 
1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-388 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-88 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-88 


January, 1941 


Mean 
Temperature 


62.50 
59.54 
58.80 
58.08 
57.80 
58.30 
58.76 
58.08 
57.87 


46.18 
44.66 
44.38 
44.04 
44.42 
44.80 
46.42 
46.50 


46.22 
45.70 
45.22 
45.08 
45.18 
45.96 
45.98 
45.52 


54.58 
54.60 
55.20 
54.02 
55.16 
54.84 
56.78 


56.17 


43.31 
42.44 
42.52 
41.93 
42.76 
42.98 
44.54 
42.72 


49.40 
48.72 
49.42 
48.23 
49.65 
49.51 
51.64 
50.32 


48.84 
48.94 
49.32 
49.50 
50.40 
51.54 
51.42 
51.27 


53.54 
53.08 
52.34 
52.02 
52.62 
52.54 
52.74 
52.62 


California 
Average 
Precipitation 


23.45 
30.74 
24.95 
26.18 
22.55 
21.86 
19.31 
21.47 


Colorado 


14.51 
18.43 
17.89 
17.75 
17.54 
17.89 
14.31 
16.45 


“Idaho 


16.76 
19.41 
19.09 

18.71 
17.39 

17.93 
17.29 
17.12 


Kansas 


29.21 
29.85 
23.49 
29.59 
27.19 
28.73 
23.74 
23.73 


Montana 


13.95 
17.90 
16.44 
15.36 
15.63 
15.38 
13.11 
12.92 


Nebraska 


25.32 
25.76 
20.38 
24.37 
22.83 
22.16 
20.05 
19.23 


Nevada 


New Mexico 
12.73 
15.69 
15.22 
15.82 
14.45 
15.36 
14.41 
14.49 


Period 
1923-24 
1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


Range 
Condition 
79.0 
67.5 
81.8 
64.2 
80.7 
73.0 


95.0 
96.8 
75.2 
79.7 
71.0 


90.0 
87.0 
71.0 
53.0 
63.5 


95.0 
99.4 
73.8 
75.0 
82.5 
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76.0 
87.0 
75.4 
95,2 
81.5 
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Period 
1905-04 
1906-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 
1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 


Mean 
Temperature 


39.31 
38.92 
39.54 
38.12 
40.08 
39.66 
42.72 
42.32 


60.10 
59.91 
60.52 
59.90 
60.81 
60.72 
61.93 
61.42 


49.14 
48.68 
47.78 
47.96 
48.26 
49.14 
48.90 
48.25 


45.66 
44.88 
45.54 
43.72 
45.54 
45.42 
47.94 
46.00 


66.46 
66.20 
66.18 
66.06 
66.68 
66.60 
66.86 
66.36 


48.64 
48.08 
47.90 
47.20 
47.56 
48.54 
48.44 
48.60 


49.42 
49.46 
48.84 
48.62 
48.54 
49.02 
48.86 
48.62 


43.10 
40.86 
40.42 
40.66 
41.40 
41.76 
42.90 
42.25 


North Dakota 


Average 
Precipitation 


17.98 
16.99 
16.30 
17.90 
17.14 
14.01 
14.80 


Oklahoma 


30.80 
37.04 
27.05 
32.99 
36.62 
37.77 
30.86 
30.21 


Oregon 


27.32 
27.20 
27.22 
25.17 
24.54 
24.53 
24.89 
26.17 


South Dakota 


19.68 
22.67 
18.03 
21.42 
20.72 
18.86 
15.76 
14.63 


Texas 
32.27 
32.69 
30.13 
29.47 
31.93 
30.02 
29.14 
24.43 


Utah 


9.85 
16.42 
13.05 
13.42 
14.21 
13.56 
4273 
14.43 


Washington 


35.05 
32.93 
31.93 
32.65 
30.60 
31.58 
39.88 
33.62 


Wyoming 
12.01 
16.42 
14.61 
14.47 
14.72 
15.53 
12.52 
14.05 


Period 
1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-39 
1939-40 


1980+34. 


1938-38" 


1923-24°** <* 
9925-39 


1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


1923-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-38 
1939-40 


Range 
Condition 


81.8 
67.6 
73.0 
79.5 


79.0 
88.4 
73.6 
82.5 


87.0 
86.0 
68.6 
66.7 
77.0 
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MORE GRASS ON THE 
BIG HORN DRAW 


BY IVY M. HOWARD 


ESTLED SECLUDEDLY IN THE 

folds of the Wind River range of 
mountains just east of the Continental 
Divide in western Wyoming on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation lies the Big 
Horn Draw, the setting of a story of 
present-day pioneering unsurpassed by 
any adventures of the past. It is a true 
story—one of grass. 


Near the burial site of Sacajawea, the 
courageous Indian girl who guided Lewis 
and Clark on their treacherous and 
epoch-making exploration; only a few 
miles from the grave of the friendly 
Indian chieftain, Washakie; in view of 
observers on the 13,785-foot high Gan- 
nett Peak, the highest point in Wyoming, 
the 35,000-acre Big Horn Draw lies 


stretched unobtrusively at the foot of the 
Wind River mountains. For decades the 
draw had been a favorite winter grazing 
area for cattle and sheep of the Sho- 
shones and the Arapahoes. The ridges 
furnished protection against sudden 
storms, the table-land provided grass— 
good grass. True, getting livestock to 
water had been a problem, and it had 
caused uneven grazing on the area; how- 
ever, the grass in the area was of suffi- 
cient value to make it desirable despite 
this handicap. Then the drought of 1934 
struck. In the wake of the blow dealt by 
scorching sun and withering winds grass 
was left dead. Springs that aged Indians 
described as “Him heap dry, never dry 
before” were waterless. Cattle and sheep 
lost instead of gained weight when 
turned on the range in October. Grass 





Upper.—The effect of water spreading in increasing grass growth in the Big 
Horn Draw of the Lander Soil Conservation Service area near Riverton, Wyoming, 
is shown in this picture taken two miles north and west of Ethete, where the drain- 
age empties into the Little Wind River. The more luxuriant, greener grass, chiefly 
western wheatgrass and grama, out from the spreader ditches where the water 
extended, is plainly noticeable in the photograph, taken on August 28, 1937, after 
summer rains. Lower.—Western wheatgrass solidly covering one of the water- 


spreading dikes in the Big Horn Draw. 
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was gone. In the spring months of 1935 
the Big Horn Draw remained a spot of 
desolation. Rains that fell ran off rap- 
idly. Said one Indian, who lived near 
the mouth of the draw: of the water 
that ran off from a one and a half inch 
rain, “It makes heap big roar.” Soil 
started moving. Wind and water were 
quick to act upon the area where there 
was no protection from grass. 

Realizing the seriousness of conditions 
in the draw, officials of the Indian Serv- 
ice asked the co-operation of the Exten- 
sion Service and Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in solving it. In early 1936, with a 
work program fully mapped out and 


_with detailed plans ready to be initiated, 


the Soil Conservation Service started 
work to keep more good soil from leavy- 
ing the area, to hold moisture on it. To 
accomplish this two-fold purpose, it was 
recognized by service technicians that 
the most effective tool for use would be 
that of vegetative covering. The prob- 
lem then became one of getting grasses 
back where grasses had been before. 


In an area where the average annual 
rainfall is less than fourteen inches per 
year moisture is always a factor that 
must be given consideration in produc- 
tion of any crop. Realizing this, the Soil 
Conservation Service workers focused 
their attention on the conservation of 
moisture, knowing that conserved mois- 
ture would help grass to grow and rea- 
soning that raindrops that were held 
where they fell could not remove soil 
particles as they hastened to join water 
from melting snows in the near-by Little 
Wind River, making of the stream a 
debris-filled river instead of a clear 
sparkling habitat of the rainbow and 
native trout. To hold all the moisture on 
the area, water-holding and water- 
spreading ditches were built. Also con- 
tour furrows were plowed on moderate 
slopes. These were located at one-foot 
vertical intervals; meaning that in going 
down the slope the second furrow would 
be one foot lower than the first, the third 
would be one foot lower than the second, 
and the fourth would be one foot lower 
than the third. 


Spreader ditches were constructed 
near low areas in the draw where water 
had a tendency to concentrate. These 
ditches were given a slight grade near 
the area of concentration so that water 
from the low places would flow along 
them out on to areas that would other- 
wise remain dry. At their outer ends the 
ditches were made level so that the water 
would overtop them and spread in thin 
sheets over the grassed area. Effective- 
ness of the contour furrows and of the 
water-spreading ditches in handling and 
conserving moisture in the draw is 
shown by the fact that since they were 
built in the early spring of 1936 the gully 
has not grown. Grass is fast anchoring 
soil on the side of the gully, insuring 
that it will never grow larger. 


Moisture held by the water-conserving 
ditches helped to rejuvenate grasses on 
the 35,000-acre area. The grass has in- 
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creased considerably, and at present 
there is ample. grazing in the fall and 
winter months. Best grass is invariably 
found near the water-conserving fur- 
rows and on areas from which water 
has been spread by the water-spreading 
ditches. It was along these furrows and 
on the areas moistened by the water- 
spreading ditches that the vigor of the 
grasses was most prominent. It was 
along these furrows and still is that the 
best growth of grasses occurs. Where 
weeds had begun to come in there is an 
abundance of western wheat grass on the 
heavier soils and blue grama on the 
lighter soils. Other vegetation that is 
furnishing feed for the sheep and cattle 
of the inhabitants of the reservation in- 
clude nigger-wool (Carex filifolia) and 
salt sage (Atriplex nuttallii). On the 
steep, rocky slopes spiked wheat grass is 
to be found in abundance, 


Searcity of water in the draw had in 
former years caused uneven grazing. 
Grass near the few springs was grazed 
far more than that in remote areas. 
Recognizing even distribution of graz- 
ing as being essential to proper utili- 
zation of the range, Soil Conservation 
Service technicians are making water 
conservation plans, including designs for 
a system of small reservoirs. Forty-four 
of these were built, each being located 
where it could catch and hold concen- 
trated water that could not easily be 
carried by spreader ditches to near-by 
areas for use in producing grass. Snow 
melted by January and February chinooks 
helps insure the reservoirs having water 
in them at all times. No animal in the 
Big Horn Draw area now needs to travel 
more than a mile and a half to get water. 
Weight gained in eating grass is not lost 
in walking to water. 

In solving the erosion problem of the 
draw by getting grasses back, the mem- 
bers of the Tribal Business Council on 
the reservation deemed it wise to adopt 


grazing practices that would insure pro- 


tection to grasses in future years. These 
include such practices as that of moving 
sheep bedding grounds frequently and of 
prohibiting heavy grazing of areas of 
the draw by sheep or cattle that are 
driven across the draw by lessees of 
near-by government land. 

Bruce Groesbeck, full-blooded Arapa- 
hoe, who was educated at Carlisle Indian 
School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and 
who played halfback on the football 
team with Jim Thorpe in 1911 and 1912, 
now president of the sheep association 
on the reservation, says, “Grass on the 
Big Horn Draw is better this year than I 
have ever seen it before. Work done 
there in holding and spreading water 
has greatly increased the carrying capac- 
ity of the land. I would like to see simi- 
lar work done on the entire 2,500,000 
acres of the Wind River Reservation.” 


The Propucer is not only a good cat- 
tle magazine, it is the best one published 
in the best country in the world.—W. H. 
TayLor, Archer County, Tex. 


January, 1941 


MOLLIN REPLIES TO 
KALTENBORN COMMENTS 


ERHAPS NO PROBLEM IN THE 

past several years has plagued the 
livestock industry more than the Argen- 
tine sanitary convention. Time and again 
entreaties have been made by exporters 
and internationalists for its adoption, 
“so that there may be an end to the 
discrimination,” or so that “just a few 
carloads of Argentine beef may be ex- 
ported to the United States.” The pleas 
persist despite the many refutations of 
these claims. 

Not long ago, Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Agricultural Department economic ad- 
viser, told a group of farmers in Denver 


that “The 120 head of cattle they slaugh- 
ter annually for United States export 
. . in the three Argentine states from 
which beef could be admitted under the 
sanitary convention . would make 
three carloads. That surely should con- 
stitute no menace to our -industry.” 


One evident answer to this stock argu- 
ment is that Argentina is not interested 
in sending us only three carloads of 
cattle. 

Also, not long ago, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
noted radio commentator, took up the 
permit-Argentine-beef-imports plea, us- 
ing a new persuasion: that Argentine 
cattle are not diseased. Reply to Mr. 
Kaltenborn has been made by F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 
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* 
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Upper.—Formerly active gully in the Big Horn Draw being healed by vegeta- 
tion. Lower—This shows both the manner in which water is spread on the range 
land of the Big Horn drainage in the Lander, Wyoming, Soil Conservation Service 
project area through a system of combination stock water and water-spreading dams 
and the direct results thereof. Here the water has backed up from the spreader 
ditch, covering the entire area behind the ditch, itself one of a network of spreader 
structures to distribute overflow water from the spillway of dams. Note the good 
growth of grass displacing sage, chiefly western wheatgrass and blue grama, as far 
as the water-spreading line reaches. This and even a better growth was typical 
over hundreds of acres in the Big Horn area when this picture was taken on July 13, 
1937, despite the fact that less than a year earlier sage and sparse, dry vegetation 
predominated over most of the drainage. 
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“TI have before me the transcript of the 
Town Meeting of November 21, entitled 
‘How Should We Meet Totalitarian Ag- 
gression in the Americas?’ On page 26 
of same, you are quoted as making this 
statement: 

“*T was in Latin America with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as Mr. Berle was ... 
when President Roosevelt, according to 
the Argentinian newspapers, assured that 
something would be done to permit Ar- 
gentinian meat to come into the United 
States; and that we would eliminate the 
discrimination which had been directed 
against it on the ground that Argen- 
tinian cattle were diseased. They are not 
diseased. Argentinian meat is as good, 
and, may I say, in some respects better, 
than ours. Yet we still keep it out on the 
false pretext. I have yet to see any de- 
cisive action being taken to change that 
particular situation. Yet that would have 
to be a first step toward economic rec- 
onciliation with Argentina.’ 

“May I take the liberty of saying that 
your statement that Argentinian cattle 
are not diseased is entirely incorrect. 
Even the most rabid advocates of in- 
creased trade with Argentina admit that 
foot-and-mouth disease exists constantly 
in the main cattle-producing areas of 
that country. Harper Sibley was presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce when President Roosevelt 
made his trip to that country and was 
in Argentina at or about the same time 
the president was there. On his return he 
wrote me a letter, under date of Decem- 
ber 30, 1936, from which I quote: ‘It is 
clear today, as I say, that there is no 
free area (referring to foot-and-mouth 
disease) in the Argentine where there 





Why a chemically 
fortified vaccine? 


By chemical precipitation—an exclusive, 
patented Cutter development —the vac- 
cine’s immunizing substances are held in 
the animal’s tissues and released slowly. 
The animal’s immunity mechanism there- 
fore works on the whole dose rather 
than immediately eliminating a large 
part of the dose which frequently hap- 
pens with non-fortified vaccines. One 
shot of Blacklegol does the work of re- 
peated doses of ordinary vaccines. 

Blacklegol, 5 c.c. and 1 ¢.c.—10¢ per 
dose. Cutter Bacterin, 5 c.c.—7¢ per dose. 
Ask about quantity prices. 
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are cattle.’ No one has claimed that the 
situation in Argentina today is any bet- 
ter than it was in 1936. As a matter of 
fact, the State Department issued an of- 
ficial release dated August 21, 1935, in 
which it claimed that foot-and-mouth 
disease ‘has never been known to occur 
in Patagonia during the thirty years that 
records have been kept.’ Patagonia is 
generally considered to be the region 
comprising the provinces of Neuquen, 
Rio Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz. Even 
the State Department has not claimed 
that the heavily populated’ cattle 
provinces of Buenos Aires, La Pampa, 
and the territory to the north thereof 
were not contaminated with foot-and- 
mouth disease. On August 19, 1937, the 
State Department issued another release, 
from which I quote: ‘One part of Ar- 
gentina—namely. the extreme southern 
portion (the territories of Santa Cruz, 
Tierra del Fuego, and the southern por- 
tion of Chubut) occupies a unique posi- 
tion in that throughout the entire past 
there has been no record of foot-and- 
mouth disease in that region.’ Compare 
this with the claim made only two years 
previous, and vou will note that the dis- 
ease-free line has slipped down from the 
River Colorado, which separates the 
provinces of La Pampa on the one hand 
and Rio Negro .and Neuquen on _ the 
other, to clear down to the middle of the 
province of Chubut. 

““May I also ask your authority for the 
statement that ‘Argentinian meat is as 
good as, and, may I say, in many re- 
spects better than, ours.’ Argentine beef 
is grass fed beef. They produce corn but 
do not feed it to cattle. There is no beef 
produced in the world that matches the 


corn-fed product of our central states. 

“It seems terribly unfortunate that 
people with no more information on the 
subject than you apparently possess 
should broadcast statements not even 
based on a semblance of fact and of a 
nature designed to do great injury to 
one of the basic industries of this great 
country of ours.” 


SAN FRANCISCO HOST TO 
CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN 


ALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSO- 

ciation convention delegates, number- 
ing several hundred, met on December 
13-14 in San Francisco for their twenty- 
fourth annual meeting. Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi of San Francisco sent a repre- 
sentative to welcome the cattlemen to 
the city. Response was by Loren C. 
Bamert, Ione, vice-president of the as- 
sociation. 

F. E. Mollin, of Denver, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the activities and ac- 
complishments of the American National. 
His subject was, “The American Na- 
tional Carries On.” 

Gerald B. Thorne, of Wilson and Com- 
pany, Chicago, spoke on “The Cattle In- 
dustry, the War and National Defense.” 
Mr. Thorne talked on the present cattle 
situation, giving special attention to the 
affects of war on the industry and the 
way in which the defense program is 
likely to affect it. 

Louis H. Rochford, livestock special- 
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ist, University of California, told of the 
changes over a period of years in beef 
production in California. 

F. P. Cronemiller, assistant regional 
forester in charge of grazing and wild- 
life, California Region, Forest Service, 
talked on “Grass Land Agriculture.” 

Julian A. McPhee, president of Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, and chief of bureau of agricul- 
tural education, state department of ed- 
ucation, spoke on “Vocational Education 
and the Beef Industry.” 

E. F. Forbes, of the American Meat 
Institute, talked on “(Meat Marches On,” 
reviewing the progress of the nation- 
wide meat advertising campaign now in 
full swing. A “Meat and Romance” 
movie was shown by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Hubbard Russell, past president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, discussed beef grading and co- 
operative marketing. 

Other speakers included Dr. Duck- 
worth, state veterinarian, and Dr. George 
H. Hart. 

The officers of the association were 
re-elected: Ted Chamberlin, Los Olivos, 
president; Loren C. Bamert, vice-presi- 
dent; and John Curry, San Francisco, 
secretary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Califernia 
group asked that inspection fees remain 
at 8 cents for slaughter cattle and 5 
cents for other cattle; that all brand in- 
spections be made during daylight; that 








DEPENDABLE—Cheapest to use in the long run. 
CUTTER KRS — your money back if it isn’t the best you ever used, 


either as a screw-worm killer or repellent. 


CUTTER GONADIN — sex stimulant for controlled breeding and in- 


creased yield. Ask your veterinarian about Gonadin! 500 unit 1.20— 


1500 unit 2.40. 


CUTTER ABORTION VACCINE — made front the famous Strain 


19 of the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. Produces a high long- 
lasting immunity. 5 c.c. 45¢ —6-5 c¢.c. 2.25 —50 c.c. 3.00. 


CUTTER ENCEPHALOMYELITIS VACCINE (Chick) —depend- 


able seasonal protection against horse sleeping sickness. So potent, it 
protects test animals which are later inoculated directly into the brain 
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holders of recorded cattle brands be given 
right to use the iron on other livestock; 
that the penalty for using unrecorded 
brands remain at $25; that supervising 
brand and hide inspectors do work on 
cattle theft cases; and that brand in- 
spection be dispensed with in shipments 
not for sale or slaughter. 


In cases where bond has been given, 
time for collection of brand inspection 
fees should be extended for thirty days, 
the members requested. They also asked 
that slaughterers’ bonds be payable to 
the injured party when cattle are slaugh- 
tered without permission of the owner, 
such law also to apply to sales yard 
bonds. 

Compliments were extended to Clyde 
Harris on the improvement of the cattle 
protective service of the association. it 
was decided that estrays be sold by the 
service if ownership is not established 
within a year. 

It was requested that the state depart- 
ment of agriculture “do all things neces- 
sary to retain the right to continue to 
inspect and collect the fee on all cattle 
sold through union stockyards of Cali- 
fornia.” 

In approving a report of the grazing 
committee, the stockmen favored the 
petition of the Modoc County stockmen 
for transfer of public lands in the Modoc 
National Forest to the Department of 
the Interior 

They requested ordinances to require 
screens on exhaust pipes of automobiles 





driving over private property; endorsed 
S.B. 241, the McCarran resolution; en- 
dorsed S.B. 3532, pertaining to manage- 
ment and administration of national for- 
est range lands; favored action of ad- 
visory boards of the Shasta National 
Forest relative to the protection of wild- 
life; and recommended reduction of 
game animals where they are perma- 
nently damaging range lands. 


Other grazing committee recommenda- 
tions favored a 1939 resolution reading: 
“Since the Forest Service research pro- 
gram in brush burning has been re- 
stricted mainly to the detrimental ef- 
fects of erosion, we recommend that 
this program be extended to areas where 
the beneficial effects can be determined 
in fire protection, range improvement, 
and water production.” 

The stockmen also adopted the graz- 
ing committee’s recommendation that the 
Forest Service relieve permittees of lia- 
bility for fires accidentally started by 
employees; that. staggered terms for the 
state board of forestry be provided so 
that no governor can appoint a majority 
during his term; that adequate stock 
driveways be provided; that oiling pro- 
grams be timed to interfere as little as 
possible with stock movement; that aban- 
doned roads be preserved as stock drive- 
ways. 

Recommendations opposing transfer 
of the Forest Service to the Department 
of the Interior, except in reference to 
the Modoc County case, were made. 
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“Buying for the ranch or our 
feed lots, I’ve discovered this — 
whenever I run into a clean out- 
fit it’s an even bet they’re using 
Cutter vaccines all the way down 
the line. For blackleg protec- 
tion, for anthrax, shipping fe- 
ver, abortion, calf scour — all 
Cutter vaccines are tops. 


“Why shouldn’t they be? 
Cutter pioneered the field — 
actually originated many of the 
vaccines and serums now in 
general use.. 


Treatment with Cutter Pulmonol be- 
fore shipping will keep your stock 
clean of coughs, running noses, fever 
—symptoms brought on by long drives, 
shipping, severe changes in weather. 
Animals already sick usually respon@ 
quickly to treatment with Pulmonol— 
chemically precipitated for prolonged 
immunity response. In 10 and 50 full 
5 c.c. dose packages. 10¢ per dose; less, 
in quantities. 


CUTTER 


PULMONOL 





with the living virus. 1 immun. .95—5 immun. 4.00, 
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Why worry about anthrax? Use Charbonol, 
the most potent one-dose anthrax vaccine. 
Chemically precipitated —like Blacklegol 
and Pulmonol —Charbonol is released in- 
to the animal's tissues slowly—hence every 
drop is utilized, not thrown off, by the ani- 
mal’s immunity mechanism. Full 2 ¢.c. dose 
—no measuring in tiny fractional c.c. doses, 
no waste, 12¢ per dose; less, in quantities. 


CUTTER 


CHARBONOL 


If your local veterinarian or drug store cannot supply you, order direct from nearest Cutter branch. . . 
Los Angeles - Seattle - Ft. Worth - San Antonio - Denver - Calgary - Regina + Vancouver - Winnipeg 
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Investigation of truck and railroad 
rates on interstate westbound meat and 
packing house shipments to California 
was requested in one of the resolutions. 
Other recommendations pertaining to 
transportation requested that promiscu- 
ous dumping of truck bedding on state 
highways be prohibited; asked that dam- 
ages be recoverable from railroads on 
public lands; opposed modification of 
laws respecting size, weight, and capac- 
ity of trucks used on public highways; 
and urged that “an increase be made in 
the weight, length and capacity of trucks 
used by farmers in exemption of such 
trucks from license tax, and also favor 
an additional exemption for sideboards 
when used in hauling livestock.” 

The National Live Stock and ‘Meat 
Board was commended for its meat pro- 
motion work. Cattlemen were urged to 
continue to pay the board 25 cents per 
car for cattle sold on central markets. 
Commission men were also commended 
for their co-operation in making the col- 
lections. Packers were asked to co-oper- 
ate and subscribe 25 cents per car for 
livestock bought by them. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
commended for its work in publicizing 
new beef grades, and it was urged that 
the effort be continued and that the in- 
dustry co-operate. 

The practice of certain unscrupulous 
retailers in using the BAI meat. inspec- 
tion stamp as an indicator of quality 
was condemned. 

It was asked that the restriction ‘in 
the “tolerance weeks” in packing plants 
be broadened. 

The California cattlemen asked that 
in the state unemployment insurance act 
and in similar laws, both state and na- 
tional, agricultural labor be exempted to 
correspond with the exemptions in the 
Social Security Act. f 

It was urged that every individual 
should be free to join or not to join labor 
organizations; that American citizens 
have the right to work when the oppor- 
tunity offers, without being coerced to 
pay tribute to. individuals or organiza- 
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tions; that the people of California have 
a major interest in strikes and a right 
to know the facts and a responsibility to 
“see that fundamental justice be ad- 
hered to”; that business owners have a 
right to manage their business free from 
dictation by workers or others not re- 
sponsible in the management. The stock- 
men proposed that there should be no 
“compulsory closed shop or hiring hall; 
no secondary boycott or hot cargo, and 
a free flow of commerce and no stoppage 
of public services pending settlement of 
controversies.” 

Appreciation of the work of State 
Veterinarian Dr. Duckworth in his ef- 
forts to establish control of Bang’s dis- 
ease through calfhood vaccination was 
expressed. 

The stockmen asked that practical 
stockmen be selected to fill the vacancies 
in Agricultural District No. 1A. 

One of the resolutions read, ‘Resolved, 
that both sides of the neck be left open 
to vent cattle.” 

The stockmen favored a program call- 
ing for reimbursement to affected coun- 
ties in lieu of taxes where the govern- 
ment acquires lands other than those 
necessary for governmental functions. 

A committee on special activities urged 
that the state co-operative marketing as- 
sociations take precaution to see that at 
sales there shall be full information on 
market values; protested against change 
in BAI regulations under which biolog- 
ical products bear no reference to the 
disease or condition for which the prod- 
ucts are intended; commended the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute for its nation-wide 
meat advertising program; and urged 
the government to accept the California 
state meat inspection stamp to the same 
extent that it recognizes the federal 
stamps in purchases for the army or 
other purposes. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


EAGHER COUNTY LIVE STOCK 
Association members, at their an- 


nual meeting recently, elected Walter 





Donahoe as president; Alonzo Hanson, 
vice-president; and W. E. Buckingham, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors named 
were: Sanford Holliday, A. C. Grande, 
Jr., Ross Higgins, and Tom Adams. 
Speakers included John Foster, vice- 
president of the Montana Wool Growers’ 
Association; C. A. Johnson, of Harlow- 
town; Dr. F. M. Nelson, of Livingston; 
F. Eaton, of the Forest Service; and 
A. C. Grande, Jr. Nels Voldseth, presi- 
dent in 1940, presided. 


MODOC CALF PLAN 


A most successful operation of the 
calf plan method of association financing 
is demonstrated in the case of the Modoc 
Cattlemen’s Association plan. Under it 
the California Cattleman’s Association 
receives 45 per cen* of the Modoc group’s 
income and the American National a like 
amount. The Modoc association has been 
affiliated with the American National 
Live Stock Association for a number of 
years. Always a good contributor, since 
its calf plan has been in operation it has 
paid to the support of the national work 
to the tune of about $400 last year and 
about $650 this year. Secretary of the 
Modoc County Cattlemen’s Association 
is P, C. Weber, of Alturas. 


VACCINATION PLAN ANNOUNCED 


Outstanding feature of interest to the 
cattle industry at the forty-fourth an- 
nual. meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association in early De- 
cember was announcement of a federal- 
state calfhood vaccination plan, outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. The plan was 
presented by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Rep- 
resenting the cattle industry at the meet- 
ing were American National Live Stock 
Association President J. Elmer Brock, of 
Kaycee, Wyoming; First Vice-President 
Frank S. Boice, of Sonoita, Arizona, and 
Secretary F. E. Mollin, of Denver. These 
men attended conferences on the Bang’s 
disease subject with a committee of the 
United States Live Stock Association 
and with Dr. Mohler, Dr. A. W. Miller, 
and Dr. A. E. Wight, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Other delegates inter- 
ested in calfhood vaccination were C. T. 
Conklin, secretary of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association, and Clifford L. Cleven- 
ger, of Mount Hope Farms, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, representing dairy 
groups in the East, and Ralph B. LaCocq, 
from the State of Washington, repre- 
senting dairy interests. 





PETITION FOR TRANSFER 


The Modoc County Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation recently petitioned President 
Roosevelt to transfer the public lands in 
the Modoc National Forest to the De- 
partment of the Interior (p. 16, Decem- 
ber Propucer). The petition declared 
that “range users in the area have had 
their grazing permits reduced by the 
Forest Service in some instances as much 
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m Reporter story of interest 


A Safeway Far 
to Colorado Ranchers 


on Clarence Durrant’s place, 1 

e whole green sweep of the Utah Valley, 

stretching north and south. Rimmed by towering rock 

mountains, t < fertile land lies just south of the Great z 

Salt Lake Valley. 1 was only a few miles from Provo, 5 a 

Utah County, which is held to be one of the best celery | a : — 
growing sections in the state of Utah —_— 





Celery looks like a 
good cash crop durant of Ut 
rrant of Utah 





CLARENCE DURRANT- six feet two 
and 255 pounds — was working wit 
addled rows of 


q fertilizer drill that stt 
t up with him “What's 













hailed. 


young celery 


going on here, Mr. Durrant?” I 
xperimenting a bit to find what commer: 


“][’'m just ¢ 
cial fertilizer is best for my celery,” he told me. Cel- 
ery is still a si i hb me—the most I’ve P 
so far is six and a half acres- ut I’m planning to put 
in a lot more. We've got the soil and climate, and most 
of us growers around here have artesian 
can irrigate often.” 
“What variety do you grow?” | asked 
“We've developed our own variety—the Utah vari- 
Clarence Durrant. “And mistef, our 
i d not stringy, wit ‘ 
everal artesian 
w 8 
ells make irrigation water plentif 
entifal on 





ety,” answere 
celery 1S real top quality Crisp 2m 
jots of flavor- ae 
“Got a good market for your crop?” aa karen place. 40 acres are i : 
«ves sift, WE Our big celer and hay, 25 acres i re in grain, 50 acres in alf 
Yes sity eet ae ¢ bis Oe fallow. T cres in alfalfa f cres in alfalfa 
shipments St t in mid-fall, ‘when there are seldom ili dh he family keeps abou or hay only, and some 
heavy ship ents from other areas. So Utah celery is 19 ot ¢ eck gives us our livi t 25 milking cows pact 
demand. The Safeway people take large quantities: nt. “The alfalfa seed pa ing expenses,” said Mz D ne 
buying top a lity and Pp ing top prices- With Safe- = with any left over = . running costs on the = ur- 
y distributing our celery direct to consumers— at nce we coolly atten e buy a new piece of e farm— 
low handling costs—! figure We h growers have a little for the pro r celery eadeniariteh een 
really got old of omething.” with ee ae calels debs Fite oo sive ie 
«What kind of yields do you get?’ the Utah Celery eae they made me neat tar 
“That depends on th planting,” Mr. Durrant ive Association” t of 
Jained «planting for dirt hilling—b} ched celety— 
the yield 1s ground 350 crates an acre But if we sro“ 
reen celery and don’t pill it we ¢4® get up t0 i Si ietintens 
crates to the acre- I like bleached ce ery myself but | in: Gaia P is manager a 
hear green elery is healthier. U oks like 1t might be alias ony Roveen in Provo 
a good thing for Us growers if people ate more green “With seve urrants trade. 
celery, doesn't 1 (ae om Tes oe children 
rem for esas on 
? re Te 
et we trade at chen 


Mr. Durrant told me 
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as 40 per cent during the past six years” 
and “that, if the areas were adminis- 
tered by the Grazing Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, we would again 
be permitted to make a fair and proper 
use of the range.” Combining the func- 
tions of the two agencies—the Grazing 
Service already administers districts ad- 
joining the forests—would effect a sav- 
ing, the petition stated. “National forests 
are set up primarily for protection and 
propagation of timber used for com- 
mercial purposes, and the administrative 
rules and regulations of the Forest Serv- 
ice are more applicable to commercial 
timber lands than the grazing lands, 
such as the lands of this forest.” The 
stockmen felt that a more democratic 
type of administration is possible under 
the Grazing Service than under the 
Forest Service. 


NATIONAL GRANGE PROGRAM 


The National Grange program for 
agriculture as adopted at the seventy- 
fourth annual session at Syracuse, New 
York, favored, among other things: con- 
tinuation of the crop insurance program; 
encouragement of farm co-operatives; 
reimbursement of taxing units in lieu 
of taxes from areas taken over by the 
government for parks, etc; continuation 
of the Farm Security Administration; 
amending of the national labor relations 


act to give farmers exemption “to which 
they are entitled;” action by the Agri- 
cultural Department to permit increased 
acreage of sugar beets and sugar cane 
to meet domestic demands; and gradu- 
ated land tax to discourage excessive 
land holdings. Among the things op- 
posed were: any government system of 
socialized medicine “but supporting com- 
munity projects of such nature;” fur- 
ther irrigation projects unless a similar 
acreage of submarginal land is _ re- 
moved from cultivation; placing privately 
owned or farm trucks under ICC con- 
trol; and use of agricultural products 
as “loss leaders” by chain stores and 
others. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT DIVIDEND 


The first stock dividend of its kind 
ever voted in the United States was de- 
clared by the board of directors of the 
Arizona Live Stock Production Credit 
Association at a recent meeting, accord- 
ing to “News Letter” issued by the Ari 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association. By the 
action, stockholders of the association, 
who are stockmen in Arizona, will re. 
ceive a dividend of 5 per cent. “News 
Letter” anticipates that a few of the 
other 524 such associations in the coun- 
try may follow the course of the Arizona 
association and vote dividends on capital 
stock at the end of this year. 


CALFHOOD VACCINATION 


RECOGNIZED 


7 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ON 

December 5 officially recognized vac- 
cination of calves as a method of contro] 
of Bang’s disease. The recognition was 
divulged in a plan presented by the 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Dr. John R. Mohler, before the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 

The plan is based on the encouraging 
results obtained in recent years from 
vaccination of calves against the disease 
under farm conditions as well as at ex- 
periment stations. According to the pro- 
visions of the plan, vaccination may be 
used in states where the proper officials 
deem conditions favorable. 

The plan, as presented by Dr. Mohler, 
follows: 

“1. All animals over six months of age 
in a herd under co-operative supervision, 
where the owner elects to adopt the vac- 
cinal procedure, should be subjected to a 
blood agglutination test prior to the in- 
auguration of such a program, and at 
least one test annually should be applied 
thereafter. 

“2. To facilitate matters in connection 
with the movement of animals in such 
herds, in addition to protection of the 
purchaser, a record of each herd is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“3. The vaccination of all animals 
should be’ confined to calves between 
four and eight months of age and this 
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should be accomplished as nearly as pos- 
sible during the sixth month of the 
animal’s life. 

“4. The age of the animal and date of 
vaccination should be properly recorded 
and the identity of each animal should 
be properly established in each instance. 

“5. An animal in a herd where vacci- 
nation is practiced should not be disposed 
of for any purpose other than immediate 
slaughter while revealing a positive titer, 
except upon written permission by the 
co-operating state or bureau officials. 

“6. A herd under the vaccinal plan 
may be certified as a herd free of brucel- 
losis for a period of one year when 
all animals in the herd over two years of 
age reveal at least two negative reac- 
tions to official blood agglutination tests 
properly spaced, 

“7. The subject of the joint payment 
of indemnity to owners of adult cattle 
that reveal a positive reaction to the 
blood agglutination test in a herd under 
the vaccinal procedure, is a matter that 
should depend upon the circumstances 
within a state. However, in instances 
where vaccinated animals over two and 
a half years of age (that were vacci- 
nated between four and eight months of 
age) disclose a positive reaction and 
the owner desires to dispose of such 
animals, a joint payment of indemnity 
is recommended. 

“8. Owing to a variation of conditions 
in different states, it appears, except 
for a general operative plan of pro- 
cedure, that minor details in a program 
of this character are matters which 
should be delegated to the co-operating 





Do they like it? Yes! 


state and federal officials in each of the 
various states. 


“9. It must be appreciated that one 
method by itself may not be applicable 
to all types of herds. In some herds the 
disease must be eradicated as soon as 
possible in order that the herd may be 
maintained on a paying basis. In other 
herds another method may be considered 
a more profitable and therefore a prefer- 
able procedure. In still other herds a 
combination of methods may work as the 
best solution of the Bang’s disease prob- 
lem. The livestock officials in the in- 
dividual states, governed by the desire 
of individual stock owners, should as- 
sume the responsibility of determining 
the manner in which their respective in- 
terests could best be served. Naturally 
these officals have the privilege of (1) 
continuing the test-and-slaughter method, 
(2) adopting calfhood vaccination as 
herein outlined, or (3) using the latter 
as an aid by integrating it with (1), the 
test-and-slaughter method. In _ other 
words, those who are two-fisted may 
prefer to use both fists and not have one 
handcuffed. When the bureau is ac- 
quainted with the desires of the various 
states, its duty will be to co-operate to 
its fullest extent with those that express 
a desire to suppress this malady in their 
respective domains along any of the 
three lines mentioned.” 


Before presenting the plan to the as- 
sociation, Dr. Mohler described the vari- 
ous methods by which investigators 


throughout the world have sought to curb 
the ravages of Bang’s disease. He ex- 
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plained that the vaccine now used in the 
United States is the result of long 
research and experimentation by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for a prod- 
uct that, when properly administered, 
is safe as well as effective. Calfhood 
vaccination, however, involves close at- 
tention to exacting requirements if it is 
to be successful, he emphasized, and 
should not be done by untrained persons. 

The government launched its calfhood 
vaccination project in 1936, selecting for 
its study 260 herds, containing about 
19,000 cattle, located in twenty-four 
states scattered about the country. In 
these herds were sufficient Bang’s re- 
actors—originally some 7,000 reactors or 
suspects—to subject the vaccinated ani- 
mals, which were in no way segregated, 
to a severe exposure to the disease. 

By July 1, 1940, 13,854 calves in these 
herds had been vaccinated—when be- 
tween five and seven months of age— 
and 8,182 had been involved in three 
pregnancies. Of these, there were 7,872, 
or 96.2 per cent normal parturitions; 
310 of the animals, or 3.8 per cent 
aborted. But, according to the govern- 
ment’s report, “of the 310 aborting ani- 
mals, 182, or 58.7 per cent, were nega- 
tive and 128, or 41.3 per cent, revealed 
either a positive or a suspicious titer. 
Consequently, on a basis of the blood 
agglutination test, only 128, or 1.6 per 
cent, of the abortions occurring in this 
group of 8,182 animals involved in the 
three pregnancies could be attributed to 
brucellosis.” 
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EUROPEAN WAR IMPERILS 
ARGENTINE MEAT INDUSTRY 


RAVE CONSEQUENCES WOULD 

face the Argentine meat and cattle 
industry if the “all-out” German offen- 
sive against the British Isles actually 
takes place, says the office of the Ameri- 
can commercial attache in Buenos Aires 
in a communique appearing in “Food- 
stuffs Round the World.” 


“The meat industry as it is now con- 
stituted is built up on the requirements 
of the British market which absorbs ap- 
proximately 80 per cent in normal times 
of the entire meat exportation from this 
country. With the possible exception of 
Spain and Portugal, continental Euro- 
pean countries are now closed to Argen- 
tine meat, therefore even a temporary 
stoppage in the flow of meat -to the 
British market would mean the virtual 
obliteration for the time being of meat 
exportation from Argentina, with the 
exception of the shipments made to the 
American nations. .. . 


“In view of the uncertainty of the 
European situation, Argentine cattle 
breeders, livestock associations, the 
Meat Board, and government officials 
are endeavoring to formulate plans for 
the finding of new markets to make up 
for those already lost and the modifica- 
tions which have been introduced into 
the normal meat trade with Great Britain 
and also to be prepared against pos- 
sibly still further losses. 

“Both the Chilean and Peruvian mar- 
kets are being explored, and it is be- 
lieved that special efforts will be directed 
toward ‘winning over’ the United States 
in the consumption of Argentine meat 
in greatly increased quantities. In a re- 
cent statement given to the press the 
minister of agriculture described the 
meat situation as ‘critical’ and stated 
that he had suggested to the National 
Meat Board that efforts hitherto made 
in England to increase consumption of 
Argentine meat in that country should 
now be directed to the United States 
where ‘there is a population of 130,000,- 


000 people with a high standard of liv- 
ing but a low meat consumption, where 
the annual per capita consumption of 
meat averages only 56 kilos in compari- 
son with 130 per capita consumption in 
Argentina.’ 


“The Minister likewise stated that he 
had recommended to the Meat Board 
that it establish an agency in the United 
States to represent the Argentine meat 
interests, since he felt that despite 
tariff barriers and sanitary regulations 
in the United States ‘ways and means 
eventually could be found to break down 
prejudice and increase shipments of 
Argentine meat to that country.’... ” 


TUBERCULOSIS SUPPRESSED 
IN ALL COUNTIES IN U. S. 


HE ENTIRE UNITED STATES IS 

now practically free of bovine tuber- 
culosis, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. With the completion of the 
area testing program in the last two 
counties, Kings and Merced, of the last 
state, California, the degree of infection 
in every county in every state has now 
been reduced to less than one-half of 
1 per cent, signifying practical eradi- 
cation. 

The enterprise, started twenty-three 
years ago, has involved more than 232,- 
000,000 tuberculin tests and_ retests. 
About 4,000,000 tuberculous cattle were 
detected and removed for slaughter. 


“Many factors have aided in the suc- 
cess of the campaign,” Dr. A. E. Wight, 
who has in recent years directed the 
tuberculosis eradication work on _ the 
part of the federal government, stated 
in announcing the modified accredited 
status of the last two counties. “The 
co-operation of herd owners and others 
interested has made possible the attain- 
ment of the present goal,” he added. 
“Had it not been for their desire to aid 
the veterinarians in every possible way, 
there would still be some heavily in- 
fected areas.” 

Another important factor in the cam- 


paign was the development of the go- 
called new tuberculin by research work- 
ers of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
This tuberculin, which is produced on a 
synthetic medium, detects about 10 per 
cent more tuberculous animals than the 
tuberculin produced on the former me- 
dium which both the veterinary and 
medical professions had been using. 

Veterinary officials emphasize that 
there is still need for continuing the 
retesting of herds, particularly those 
from which tuberculous animals have 
been removed in recent years. Such 
retesting is necessary to safeguard the 
health of herds against possible infec- 
tion. 

The gradual eradication of tubercu- 
losis in cattle is hailed also as a great 
aid in the fight against human tuher- 
culosis, the bovine type of which is 
transmittible to man. 


CALENDAR 


J ANUARY— 
6—Turner Ranch Sale, Sulphur, Okla. 
7—Silver Creek Farms Hereford Sale, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
7-9—AMERICAN NATIONAL Live Stock 
Ass’N CONVENTION, Blackstone Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
11-18—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
13—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n Midwinter Mecting, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver. 
14—-National Western Hereford Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 
21-23—National Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Spokane, Wash. 
FEBRUARY— 
6-7—New Mexico Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Hilton Hotel, Albuquer- 
que. 
7-8—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Kingman. 
17-22—Tucson Livestock Show, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 


Association Welcomes New Members 


The year that is now closing brought to the American National Live 


Stock Association many new members. On behalf ef the association, 
President J. Elmer Brock and myself want to welcome you and congrat- 
ulate you on your increased participation in the national affairs of the 
industry. We are grateful for your support and co-operation. 

F. E. MOLLIN, Secretary. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


T THE FORT WORTH CON- 

vention on January 7-9, the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association will 
present on its speaking program: 

Dr. William I. Myers, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, former governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Dr. Myers is an 
expert on farm credit who is known to 
members of the American National. He 
spoke at the convention in El Paso in 
1937. 

Dr. W. E. Cotton, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, on calfhood vacci- 
nation for Bang’s disease. This speaker 
will discuss and clarify the new situation 
in calfhood vaccination created through 
acceptance by the government in early 
December of the vaccination method of 
controlling Bang’s disease. Stockmen 
have eagerly awaited this development. 
He will also discuss vaccine generally. 
Stockmen will want to hear Dr. Cotton. 


George A. Eastwood, president of 
Armour and Company, who will speak 
on “Mutual Problems of Packers and 
Stockmen.” This is Mr, Eastwood’s first 
appearance on the American National’s 
program. 

Dan Casement, widely known Man- 
hattan, Kansas, stockman and Quarter- 
Horse expert. The cowman’s best friend, 
the horse, will be the subject of Mr. 
Casement’s address. Most American Na- 
tional members know Mr. Casement. 

Gene Hayward, Jr., of Cimarron, New 
Mexico, an adventurous young stockman 
just back from a year in South America 
—most of the time in Argentina—who 
will talk about our neighbors to the 
south. PRoDUCER readers have known Mr. 
Hayward through his several stories in 
these pages. 

R. C. Pollock, manager of the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board, who will 
introduce the film, “Meat and Romance,” 
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and show the stockmen how they have 
through the intelligent efforts of their 
Meat Board been able to give meat a 
higher place in the nation’s diet. Mr. Pol- 
lock has long and successfully managed 
the publicity branch of meat merchan- 
dising. 

John H. Moninger, of the American 
Meat Institute, who will review what has 
already been done in the great nation- 
wide meat advertising campaign that is 
now blanketing the nation. He will ex- 
plain how the Institute has laid a foun- 
dation for expanded meat use by con- 
sumers the nation over. 

Other speakers on other vital subjects 
will speak at Fort Worth. 

The entertainment for our convention 
delegates will be enjoyable. There will be 
a men’s smoker Tuesday night, January 
7, and a ladies’ buffet supper. The tradi- 
tional dinner dance will be Wednesday 
night. Other entertainment features will 
be provided for our delegates. Fort 
Worth has promised stockmen a good 
time. Therefore everyone will enjoy his 
trip to Fort Worth and the three days 
of sessions. 

Make your reservations with the Black- 
stone Hotel now. That hotel is filling up 
rapidly. It will be glad to handle your 
reservation and, if necessary, will make 
it at the Hotel Texas or the Hotel Worth. 
If you prefer, write the association office 
at 515 Cooper Building, Denver. 

Stockmen should inquire of their sta- 
tion agent for special round-trip rates. 
Special Pullmans have been arranged for, 
as announced in the December issue of 
the PRODUCER, on the Texas Zephyr leav- 
ing Denver Monday afternoon, January 
6, at 1 o’clock. If this is in your line of 
travel, you should notify the association 
so that reservation can be made. We have 
been advised by Mrs. Keith, secretary of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
Phoenix, that there will be a special car 
out of Phoenix, Arizona, and by Mr. 
Winzeler, secretary of the Idaho Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, that 
there may be a special car out of Idaho. 
Utah also reports a good delegation ready 
to go from there. 

Judging from the way reservations 
are coming in, there will be good repre- 
sentation from all the western states. 


THE NEW BANG’S SET-UP 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE WILL 

be found a resume of the nine-point 
program recommended by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in his address to the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
at its annual convention in Chicago early 
in December. The outstanding feature of 
the plan is that definite recognition is 
given to calfhood vaccination. The re- 
port of the Bang’s disease committee of 
that association, which was read imme- 
diately following Dr. Mohler’s address, 
likewise recognized calfhood vaccination, 
and its recommendations in the main 
coincide with those of Dr. Mohler. 

In the range-cattle country it has long 
been recognized that the blood-test and 


slaughter program was unworkable and 
impractical; and vaccination has recently 
sharply increased. In the case of pure- 
bred and dairy herds, many who had 
made sincere efforts over a long period 
of years to establish accredited herds 
through the blood-test and slaughter 
method had finally been forced to take 
up calfhood vaccination. It was a ques- 
tion of doing that or going out of busi- 
ness. In other instances, breeders more 
fortunately situated, it is true, have es- 
tablished elean herds by the blood-test 
and slaughter method; but they realize 
now that they are sitting on a keg of 
gunpowder and do not know at what 
moment it may explode and a break 
occur in their herds, which, due to the 
slaughtering of every animal which has 
built up immunity to the disease, are 
now 100 per cent susceptible. In fact, it 
was the experience of the breeders them- 
selves who have faithfully tried to co- 
operate with the federal and state sani- 
tary officials that finally forced these 
officials to abandon their effort for a 
nation-wide compulsory Bang’s disease 
program exclusively under the blood-test 
and slaughter plan, designed as it was 
on the same pattern as the tuberculosis 
program. 

Thousands of valuable breeding ani- 
mals have been slaughtered in the effort 
to control the disease. Experience now 
shows that they would better have been 
segregated and their offspring vacci- 
nated. Doubtless there is yet much to 
learn about calfhood vaccination; but 
the remarkable results of the five-year 
experiments by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, just being concluded, give 
every indication of eventual complete 
success. One thing which the tests so 
far have shown is worthy of especial 
note, and that is that, while there is a 
small percentage of vaccinated calves 
which continue to react after a reason- 
able period of time has elapsed, these 
reactors are not spreaders of the disease, 
so that vaccination can be practiced with 
complete safety so far as the danger of 
spreading the disease is concerned. 

The situation which is now being cor- 
rected would not have developed had it 
not been for the large amounts of 
emergency money dumped in the depart- 
ment’s lap in the fall of 1934. The dairy 
cattle industry was in trouble and plans 
were being worked out to slaughter heif- 
ers just coming into milk production. At 
the last minute it was decided instead to 
slaughter diseased animals, and the re- 
sult was the Bang’s disease program of 
the past six years. It was openly adver- 
tised as a cattle reduction and relief 
program. Dr. Mohler in his speech at 
Chicago last month referred to it as a 
cattle reduction program. In the future 
we should profit by past mistakes. We 
can see now that the attempt to mix 
relief and sanitation was not successful. 
Had the Bang’s disease program pro- 
gressed naturally, without the develop- 
ment just referred to, undoubtedly many 
mistakes of the past six years would 
have been avoided. 

Referring again to the nine-point pro- 
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gram, it is obvious that it is designed 
for the accreditation of dairy and pure- 
bred herds. It is practical for the own- 
ers of such herds to keep the records 
referred to. It is not practical to handle 
in this fashion on the range, and there is 
no intimation that any attempt will be 
made to apply such a program in the 
range-cattle country. But range-cattle 
producers whe are having any trouble 
with Bang’s disease now have the way 
pointed out to them to immunize their 
herds. The progress of the work in each 
state will be under local direction. West- 
ern cattle producers, working closely 
with their livestock sanitary boards, can 
be counted on to do anythitig that is 
necessary in the control of this or any 
other disease. It is essential only that a 
practical plan be worked out. At the mo- 
ment it would appear best to gauge the 
results of practical calfhood vaccination 
before determining whether any further 
step is needed in the range-cattle coun- 
try. 


TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HAT THE DRIVE TO INCREASE 

trade with South America is on in 
full force is evidenced by the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture had a 
booth at the Internatioal Live Stock Ex- 
position in Chicago in December at which 
circulars were handed out dealing wholly 
with foreign trade. One was the regular 
publication, “Foreign Agriculture,” for 
January, 1940, the first half of which is 
devoted entirely to Argentina, while an- 
other circular distributed is a new one 
entitled “More Trade With Latin Amer- 
ica,” with a subheading, “The Key to 
Hemisphere Solidarity.” 

No suggestions adverse to American 
agriculture are contained in the latter 
booklet. It is clearly designed to create 
a better feeling on the part of American 
agriculture toward Latin America. It is 
presumed that, instead of accepting their 
surplus agricultural products in ex- 
change for our exports, new types of 
tropical or semi-tropical products are to 
be developed in that country which we 
will gladly receive. 

The tragic thing about it is that any- 
one with an ounce of brains must know 
that it takes years to change the agri- 
culture of a country, even where it is 
possible, and that, before Latin America 
can develop tropical or semi-tropical 
products to export to the United States, 
the current emergency may be a thing 
of the past. Presumably it is the thought 
that by softening American resistance 
to the idea of imports from that country 
it will be easier to go ahead with plans 
for expanding trade at this time, which 
can only be done on the things which are 
being produced now. 

As an illustration of the lengths to 
which the foreign trade enthusiasts go 
in developing their argument, page six 
of the booklet entitled “More Trade With 
Latin America” starts: out with this 
query: -“How- does the Department of 
Agriculture propose to increase trade 
between the United States and Latin 
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America?” Then they answer their own 
question as follows: “By developing in 
Latin America for United States con- 
sumption the tropical and semi-tropical 
products which are’not competitive with 
our agriculture.” 

Since when has it been the province 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to develop the agriculture of 
foreign countries? Everyone would like 
to see Latin American do just what is 
proposed and thus to relieve the constant 
pressure for admission ‘of agricultural 
products which we do not need. But any- 
one who views the agricultural situation 
in the United States for the past ten 
years must necessarily come to the con- 
clusion that the Department of Agri- 
culture has its hands quite full in trying 


‘to take care of its own problems with- 


out spreading out into foreign countries. 
We would resent any suggestion by a 
foreign country that it was going to 
develop our agriculture to suit its own 
needs. 

Isn’t this a good time for everyone to 
tend to his own business? The world is 
full of trouble-makers, and the more we 
interfere with the business of foreign 
countries, the surer we are to be involved 
in their difficulties. 


THE FARM PICTURE 


HE PRESENT FARM OUTLOOK IS 

one that cannot be viewed with any 
feeling of security. We are confronted 
with enormous carryovers of the prin- 
cipal crops, which in the case of corn 
amounts to approximately 555,135,000 
bushels, and in the case of wheat ap- 
proximately 359,746,000 bushels. The 
indicated production of wheat as _ re- 
ported in the crop summary by the 
Department of Agriculture on No- 
vember 1 is 792,332,000 bushels and 
the estimated production of corn is 
2,483,523 bushels. The prospective Ca- 
nadian wheat crop is one of record pro- 
portions, and Canada also has substan- 
tial carryovers. The Dominion crop is 
about 560,000,000 bushels, on top of 
which there is a carryover of about 
250,000,000 bushels. Canada would be 
glad to sell at least 650,000,000 bushels, 
which alone is more than the total re- 
quirements of all importing nations. 

There are several important factors 
that make this surplus situation even 
more acute. In the first place, instead 
of consumption being expanded to create 
a demand for more agricultural prod- 
ucts, the government loan price is 
bringing about a reduction in consump- 
tion. Usage of wheat alone in the 
United States for the year just closed 
was nearly. 50,000,000 bushels ‘less than 
the domestic consumption of recent 
years. Export outlets are dwindling. In 
the meantime, we continue to import 
many competitive’ agricultural com- 
modities at an alarming pace. For the 
past six years the average total of ag- 
ricultural exports from the United 
States to foreign countries has been 
$940,911,808. Imports of the same 
classes of products during the same 


period have averaged $1,481,044,605, 
Some of the imports are not competitive, 
but more than half are competitive, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with products United 
States farmers have to sell. 

Another fact of interest is that the 
present estimated crop of cotton is now 
12,772,000 bales, which is 1,343,000 bales 
above the August forecast and exceeds 
the figure for any year since 1933, with 
the exception of the record for 1937. 
With a domestic carryover of about 
10,500,000 bales, the total supply for 
this year will no doubt exceed 23,000,000 
bales. Our foreign cotton market is 
much reduced, and the only ray of light 
in this situation is that domestic con- 
sumption is increasing, largely due to 
national defense requirements. 


The ironical part of the entire farm 
problem is the fact that with millions of 
bushels of wheat in the country there 
is actually a shortage on the open mar- 
ket. Business Week of October 5, 1940, 
published an article entitled “Uncle Sam 
Corners Wheat.” This article goes into 
considerable detail to show how the fed- 
eral loan program is sealing much of the 
crop and that together with the farm 
holdback the domestic price is kept well 
above the world market, which prac- 
tically eliminates any chance of expor- 
tation except when aided by government 
subsidy. So far the open market price 
has been under the loan price of wheat, 
which means that little of this grain 
will reach market under those conditions. 


The AAA program has been a failure 
from the standpoint of controlling pro- 
duction and eliminating surpluses. While 
the acreage in production has been re- 
duced, this in itself has impelled farmers 
to raise as much per acre as possible, 
and better seed and more fertilizer, com- 
bined with improved farming methods, 
have practically nullified the attempt at 
control. Farm prices have not been sat- 
isfactory even with government loan 
payments. The loan price is only about 
75 per cent of parity, and the August 
figures for farm products, while 96 per 
cent of 1900-14 parity price, actually 
were only equal to 76 per cent of parity, 
taking into consideration prices paid, 
including interest and taxes. It is sig- 
nificant that practically the entire group 
of Corn Belt states through their vote 
in the recent national election has reg- 
istered dissatisfaction with the present 
farm program. Our farmers are begin- 
ning to realize that increased depend- 
ence on government subsidies is only a 
makeshift at best and the major problem 
still remains unsolved. : 

Where are we going from here? That 
any one man has a proposal which 
would meet all the requirements of solv- 
ing this problem is doubtful. Various 
plans have been proposed to improve 
our farm situation, and they range all 
the way from fixing the price of wheat 
and corn to the domestic allotment plan. 

Recently an interesting plan has been 
submitted by Wheeler McMillen, editor 
of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 
Mr. McMillen explains this plan in his 
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article entitled “Agriculture’s Oppor- 
tunity,” which appears in his magazine 
for October, 1940. He suggests that 
premium payments be made for the 
production of new crops rather than for 
production of crops of which we already 
have surpluses. These crops would be 
along the line of peanuts, soybeans, jute, 
flax, hemp, ramie, sisal, rubber plants, 
etc. These are all products that we have 
to import, and Mr. McMillen’s idea is 
that by paying for acreages of these 
crops, many of which would be on an 
experimental basis, we would automat- 
ically cut our production of those crops 
of which we are steadily compiling sur- 
‘pluses. Chemurgic research can be ex- 
pected to open up many uses for farm 
products and also research along the 
line of developing the products men- 
tioned above, so that they can be pro- 
duced satisfactorily in our country. The 
United States has practically any cli- 
mate for the raising of crops, with the 
exception of the extreme tropical tem- 
peratures and humidity, and it appears 
that with very little research many 
products could be adapted to various 
sections of the United States. Such ex- 
perimental work is now going on in the 
instance of soybeans, and the production 
of this crop is becoming larger every 
year as the various types of plants are 
being produced which can be used under 
different climatic conditions. 

The most outstanding contribution 
that could be made to the national de- 
fense program would be the solution of 
the farm problem. This in itself would 
raise the national income and would re- 
lieve the pressure on Congress and the 
Treasury for funds sorely needed for 
the carrying on of our national defense. 
Our farmers are rugged individuals. To 
give them a working chance at a sound 
program will be a long stride in the 
right direction. 


CURIOSITY CAN KILL 


“\TAN’S INHERENT AND COMPEL- 
ling curiosity, when well directed, 
has led to scores of important discover- 
ies having far-reaching beneficial effects 
on man and beast alike,” Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, said recently in an address at 
the bicentennial celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. But curiosity 
about disease organisms may also re- 
sult disastrously to man, he said. When 
a stock raiser, for instance, finds a sow 
dead, apparently from anthrax, it is 
dangerous to open the animal’s carcass 
in search of evidence of the disease. The 
body fluids of an animal dead from an- 
thrax are full of dangerous bacilli, and 
a post-mortem examination by one who 
does not know what precautions to take 
may result fatally to the examiner. The 
Department of Agriculfure warns 
against post-mortem examination of 
animals that may have died from dis- 
eases dangerous to man, Dr. Mohler 
said. ’ 
—CHicAGo DAILY Drovers JOURNAL. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


OVERNMENT EXPENDITURES— 

all but defense items—will be cut to 
the bone in the next budget to Congress, 
President Roosevelt has announced. And, 
according to House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Doughton “un- 
questionably” there will be a general tax 
bill passed by the next Congress to 
balance government expenditure, ex- 
clusive of national defense. But the gov- 
ernment cannot meet the $13,000,000,000 
to $14,000,000,000 increase in defense 
costs by increased taxes, he said, The 


President emphasized his opposition to — 


a sales tax law to finance defense. 


DEFENSE OUTLAYS 


National defense outlays of approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 in the next five 
years have been envisioned in a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture study on “impact 
of war and defense program on agri- 
culture.” Department economists esti- 
mate defense spending will go to $7,- 
500,000,000 in 1941 and reach a peak of 
$9,000,000,000 in 1942, assuming that 
the United States is not involved in the 
war and that there are no drastic 
changes in present policies. For the re- 
mainder of the five-year period, expendi- 
tures would taper off to $7,500,000,000 
in 1943, $6,000,000,000 in 1944, and $5,- 
000,000,000 in 1945. 


BIGGER FARM INCOME 


Department of Agriculture reports 
indicate a gross farm income this year 
of $10,500,000,000—approximately $750,- 
000,000 higher than last year and the 
highest since 1929. Although all groups 
of farm products shared in the increased 
income, most of the gain came from 
larger returns on grains, dairy products, 
and meat animals. Cotton farmers re- 
ceived a smaller increase. 


LOGAN-WALTER MEASURE DEAD 

The House of Representatives, on De- 
cember 18, killed the Logan-Walter bill 
which was designed to govern court re- 
views of rulings of the new federal 


quasi-judicial agencies at Washington- 
The action sustained President Roose- 
velt’s veto of the measure which, he 
said, would produce “utmost chaos and 
paralysis” of government administration 
and threaten success of the national de- 
fense. Officials of the Department of 
Agriculture contended that if the bill 
had become law, administration of fed- 
eral crop control programs would. have 
been made “burdensome” if not “impos- 
sible.” 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


A $400,000,000 annual fund to expand 
the food stamp program has been urged 
by the Department of Agriculture. In- 
augurated experimentally in a few cities 
eighteen months ago, the program now 
reaches 202° cities and counties and 
2,500,000 relief clients. The additional 
appropriation, the department said, 
would permit extension of the plan to 
15,000,000 people. The department stat- 
ed that “farmers, low-income consumers, 
and food dealers would all benefit sub- 
stantially” from an expansion. 


AAA LOAN RATE 


Farmers who co-operate in the AAA 
program, entitled to a 61-cent loan on 
their corn, will be asked this year to 
sign up for three years’ storage instead 
of one, so that bother of resealing every 
fall may be avoided. The farmers may 
redeem their corn at any time on pay- 
ment of the loan, plus 3 per cent in- 
terest. The 61-cent loan is 4 cents per 
bushel more than last year’s loan rate 
. . « President Roosevelt has signed an 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act to make it possible to notify 
farmers on their crop quotas several 
months earlier than in the past. Under 
the bill, quotas for wheat, cotton, and 
corn can be set without awaiting final 
1940 yield reports. . . . The 1941 goals 
for soil-depleting crops, as announced 
recently, are unchanged from the 270,- 
000,000 to 285,000,000 acres established 
in 1940. In most cases under the pro- 
gram payments are substantially the 
same as in 1940. 


AN AMERICAN GRAZIER GOES ABROAD; 


By MARVIN KLEMME 
Do you know that some of the largest cattle ranches in the world are in 
the Hawaiian Islands . .. that the average farm in Japan consists of less than 


two acres. 


. - that New Zealand, the size of Colorado, runs 30,000,000 sheep 


... that the Mongolians milk their mares . .. that in several eastern European 
countries sheep are milked instead of cows and goats ... that there are sev- 
eral thousand American Indians living in Siberia? : 

These interesting facts and hundreds of others are discussed at length in 


AN AMERICAN GRAZIER GOES ABROAD. The author, formerly with the 
Forest Service and Grazing Service, spent 1939 in over 30 countries, including 
New Zehland, Australia, China, Philippine Islands, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, 
and most of the countries of Europe, to collect, primarily for the livestock 
operator, information on ranching and agriculture. Here is a fund.of know- 
ledge packed in 350 pages of large type in free, easy style, and illustrations. 
Price $2.50, mailed anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 





DESERET NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


33 Richards Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah- 




























































MEAT FOR ARMY 


Problems of both the Quartermaster 
Corps and the meat-packing industry 
were discussed recently with co-ordi- 
nator of purchases of the War Depart- 
ment for the purpose of building up a 
long-range procurement policy for buy- 
ing meat products for the army. This 
will be developed with a view to secur- 
ing the greatest possible efficiency with 
the least possible disturbance to civilian 
markets. 


“THE 
REDSKINS 
ARE 

RISING!" 


Few are left to remember 
that call, which echoed across 
Colorado’s plains in 1864 and 
65. It signaled a general up- 
rising of the Plains Indians. 


Dispatches from this _ bank, 
then three years old, were prob- 
ably delayed. But, you must re- 
member, that was a long, long 


COL@RADO NATIONAL BANK 


SEVENTEENTH STREET AT CHAMPA * DENVER 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 





The Gentral Savings 
Bank and Trust 
Co. 


15th and Arapahoe Streets 
Denver, Colorado 


Established 1892 








WOOL STORAGE 


Arrangements were recently made 
with Great Britain to set up a reserve 
of 250,000,000 pounds of Australian 
wool, to be brought to the United States 
and stored here in bond. The wool can 
be released to the American market 
only if and when the United States gov- 
ernment declares that a shortage of wool 
exists here. The price to be paid in that 
case will be the price at Australian 
ports. Under the agreement, the British 
government may draw from the reserve 
for shipment to Great Britain and other 
British territory in case of need. 


FEDERAL LAND ACQUISITION 


Nearly 750,000 acres of scenic, recrea* 
tional, and historical land were added to 
the national park system during the year 
ended June 30, last, according to the an- 
nual report submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes by Arno 
B. Cammerer, retiring director of the 
National Park Service. On July 1, 1939, 
the Service had custody over 20,817,228 
acres, but by July 1 of this year, the 
total had reached 21,550,783 acres. 
Major acquisitions of the year were the 
new 454,000-acre Kings Canyon National 
Park of California, Isle Royale National 
Park in Lake Superior, and an area con- 
taining nearly 200,000 acres of forest 
land, hot springs, and waterfalls added 
to the Olympic National Park, Wash- 
ington. 


FOOD PRICE INVESTIGATION 


A nation-wide investigation of re- 
straints which raise food prices to the 
consumer and reduce the price received 
by the farmer for his products has been 
announced by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Processors and distributors, the 
department claims, receive about 50 to 
60 per cent of the consumer’s dollar. In 
some of the markets, it is charged, 
prices are fixed by fictitious auctions, 
and some of the industries are declared 
to engage in price-fixing. 


LAND ADMINISTRATION PLAN 


Under a new plan for co-operative ad- 
ministration and management of pri- 
vately owned range and watersheds in 
or near National Forests in the inter- 
mountain region, agreements may now 
be made between the private landown- 
ers and the Forest Service to provide for 
administration and collection of fees by 
the Forest Service, the fees to be paid 
back to the landowners, less cost of ad- 
ministration. Fees would be fixed by 
the landowner and would represent local 
rates for similar lands. The agreements 
provide for management of the private 
lands, including fire protection, to the 
standard now being applied to the na- 
tional forests. Grazing capacity, seasons, 
and other management data would be de- 
termined co-operatively by the landown- 
ers and Forest Service. C. N. Wood, 
regional forester of the intermountain 
section, said the plan “is expected in a 





large number of cases to offer practical 
solution to spring-fall range problems 
that often create difficult livestock situa- 
tions due to private control of those sea- 
sonal range areas. It is also expected it 
will be a boon to livestock associations 
which are faced with a complex private 
land pattern that is difficult or impos- 
sible to solve by any other methods. Non- 
resident land owners are expected also to 
find the new procedure helpful.” Agree- 
ments would be terminable by mutual 
consent at the end of any calendar year 
upon ninety days’ notice. 


LARGEST BOMBING RANGE 


Over a million and a half acres of 
federally owned range land in western 
Utah have been set aside by Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes for with- 
drawal for use as an Army bombing 
range, it has been announced. The with- 
drawal action will result in establish- 
ment of one of the largest target fields 
in the country for the use of Army 
fliers—an area approximately eighty-six 
miles in length and from eighteen to 
thirty-six miles in width, embracing 
parts of Box Elder, Tooele, and Juab 
counties. Although salt flats and desert 
stretches comprise much of the area, 
owners of approximately 20,000 sheep 
and 300 cattle previously have been 
licensed to use the area during winter 
months. An effort will be made this 
winter to absorb the livestock in other 
districts. Although the area to be with- 
drawn is somewhat larger than that 
originally requested by Army officials, 
an even larger area was considered. The 
large area embraced some of the best 
winter range in western Utah and was 
grazed by approximately 180,000 sheep 
and 2,000 cattle. To force this amount of 
livestock on other winter ranges would 
seriously upset livestock operations in 
that section, Department of Interior offi- 
cials said. It was agreed that, for the 
time being at least, the smaller bombing 
area would suffice. 


FIFTY-SIXTH TAYLOR DISTRICT 


Establishment of a fifth federal graz- 
ing district in Idaho by dividing the 
original Idaho Grazing Distret No. 2 
into two units was announced recently 
by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. This action brings to fifty-six the 
number of districts established under 
the Taylor Grazing Act. As originally 
set up in 1936, Idaho Grazing District 
No. 2 embraced an area larger than 
Maryland and one-eighth as large as 
Idaho itself. It totaled about 7,000,000 
acres. 


LAND-USE OFFICE CREATED 


With the establishment of an Office 
of Land Utilization to administer soil 
and moisture conservation activities 
transferred to the Department of the 
Interior from the Department of Agri- 
culture under the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 4, Lee Muck, formerly 
director of: forests for the Department 
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of the Interior, was designated by Sec- 
retary Ickes as assistant to the secretary 
in charge of land utilization to be in 
charge of the soil conservation program. 
The program will be carried out on the 
public lands under the jurisdiction of the 
department. Reorganization Plan No. 4 
provided that those phases of soil and 
moisture conservation hitherto carried 
out on public lands under the Department 
of the Interior by the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with its gen- 
eral soil conservation program be trans- 
ferred to the Department of the In- 
terior. The former functions of the di- 
rector of forests, in charge of co-ordinat- 
ing forestry practices within the De- 
partment of the Interior will be con- 
tinued. An outstanding forestry and land 
use expert, Mr. Muck was born in Wis- 
consin in 1886. He has had twenty-seven 
years’ service in the Department of the 
Interior. 


WAGE-HOUR LAW FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

Secretary of Labor Perkins and Wage- 
Hour Administrator Fleming testified 
recently in favor of legislation to extend 
the Wages-and-Hours Law to workers 
engaged in large-scale agriculture. 


Deaths 


W. C. Harris 

W. C. “Bill” Harris, widely known 
cattle operator, died December 4 in the 
office of one of his cattle feeding estab- 
lishments at Sterling, Colorado. He was 
seventy years of age. He was exten- 
sively interested in cattle properties in 
Wyoming and Colorado. He operated 
cattle feeding plants at Sterling, Colo- 
rado;_ Billings, Montana; Loveland, 
Colorado; and Missoula, Montana. He 
also had livestock and other interests in 
Colorado and Nebraska. He was a mem- 
ber of the American National Live Stock 
Association. 








W. N. Fulton 

W. N. Fulton, veteran livestock news- 
paper man, died in Denver the latter 
part of October. He was sixty-three 
years of age. Mr. Fulton had been con- 
nected with the Record Stockman, pub- 
lished at Denver, for thirty-six years, 
and a few months before his passing 
became livestock field editor for the 
Western Farm Life, also a Denver pub- 
lication. He was widely known among 
cattlemen in the West. 


Thomas F. McKee 
Thomas F. McKee, oldest member of 
the St. Joseph Livestock Exchange, 
passed away at his home recently. He 
was well known in Texas, Kansas, and 
Colorado and was considered an author- 
ity on cattle in the Blue Stem area. 
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I think the American National Live 
Stock Association is doing a good job in 
its efforts to get all cattlemen of the 
western states to join. It is only through 
membership in an organization such as 
yours that the stockmen can secure bet- 
ter prices for their livestock.—WaALTER 
A. CONDIFF, Lincoln County, Nev. 


Congratulations on the continued high 
quality and general attractiveness of the 
magazine.—FREDERICK LONG, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


I think there is a world of excellent 
information for stockmen in the copies 
of the Propucer I have seen and I con- 
gratulate you on putting out a very 
worth while paper—E. T. York, Buf- 
falo County, Neb. 


Please change the address of my PRo- 
DUCER, as I have been transferred and 
do not wish to miss getting any copy. I 
always find it helpful—Evan W. HALL, 








Agricultural Agent, C.M.&St.P. R.R. 


When you want a price on a CARLOT of... 


COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS 
LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS 


Let us quote you on deliveries in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
western Nebraska, New Mexico, and the Panhandle of Texas. 


ARCH SALES COMPANY | 
STOCKYARDS CHerry 4121 DENVER, COLO. 
Sales Representative: Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 
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SHIP TO THE 


ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK 


MARKET 


GOOD OUTLET FOR ALL KINDS 
AND CLASSES OF LIVESTOCK 





Sales and Marketing Service 


ERMANENT and real is the plan, purpose, and work of 
the co-operative livestock selling agencies now operating 
in one great national organization from coast to coast. 
Years of accumulated experience assures superior sales and mar- 
keting service and promises virile leadership for further progress. 


Write any of the following for details: Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association, Denver; Intermountain Live Stock 
Credit Corporation, Denver; Producers’ Live Stock Marketing 
Association at Salt Lake City, Ogden, Los Angeles, or Omaha; 
Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association, Sioux City; 
Texas Live Stock Marketing Association at Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, or Houston; or 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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STATEMENT ON TRUCK 
REGULATION FILED 


TATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE 

American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association was filed on November 20 
by Traffic Counsels Calvin L. Blaine and 
Chas. E. Blaine before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The question in- 
volved is that of “regulations governing 
the sizes and weight of motor. vehicles 
and combinations of motor vehicles used 
by common and contract carriers in the 
transportation of passengers and by 
common, contract, and private carriers 
in the transportation of property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce.” 

The thirteen-page statement summa- 
rizes the position of the livestock pro- 
ducers as follows: 

1. That the public is entitled to the 
benefit of the most economical and effi- 
cient means of transportation by any 
instrumentalities of transportation which 
may be suited to their purpose, at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnish- 
ing of such service; that the public’s 
right to the selection of the agency of 
transportation which it wants and which 
it finds most useful must be respected; 
that no legislation should be enacted 
which has for its purpose the stifling of 
any legitimate form of competition. 

2. That they are wholly impartial re- 
specting the various media of transpor- 
tation. 

3. That the shipment of livestock by 
rail is often prevented by inadequate 
rail service, difficulty ‘and expense of 
movement to and from the rail heads, 

























PREVENT ABORTION LOSSES 


By vaccinating your calves 4 to 8 months 
old with ANCHOR Abortion Vaccine 


Pree Per DS Vl MOsSC ....oco sess. 
Blackleg Bacterin (5 cc dose).............. 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin (5 cc dose).......................... 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine, Formula No. 3 
(This product contains some of the organisms formerly used 
in the White Scours Bacterin) 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine, Formula No. 1.............2....000.000.02.22200--.- 
(This product has incorporated in it some of the organisms 
formerly used in the pink eye and pulmonary bacterins) 
One 10 ce syringe and two needles..... 
Cut vaccination costs from 25% to 50% 
by doing the job yourself 
We make a serum or vaccine ~~ the prevention of almost every animal 
isease. 
Free Book: Send for a copy of our “Vaccination Simplified” booklet, also 
latest price list on all products. 
Order from nearest ANCHOR dealer. If there is no ANCHOR dealer near 
you, write us. 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
The World’s Largest Anti-Hog Cholera and Animal Vaccine Plant 
W. J. KENNEDY, Vice-President and Sales Manager 


Sit Loree yn ot ee 1.80 per 100 ec 








TRAFFIC 


the more flexible, efficient, and economi- 
cal operation of motor vehicles, and in- 
creased rail rates. 

4. That there is but a single question 
involved, i.e., whether there is need for 
federal regulation of sizes and weight 
of motor vehicles and combinations of 
motor vehicles. 

5. That the need, if any, for federal 
regulation of sizes-and weight of motor 
vehicles and combinations thereof must 
arise from its own necessity; first, the 
safety and convenience of vehicular traf- 
fic on the highways; and, second, to 
prevent uneconomic and _ unjustifiable 
wear and tear on the highways. In other 
words, that the government should not, 
for the sake of any other medium of 
transportation, invent and apply to such 
motor vehicles either regulation or bur- 
den on the theory upon which horses 
are handicapped in a race. The latter 
action would be clearly contrary to the 
national transportation policy. 

6. That the present unduly restrictive 
Texas law and the laws of some of the 
other bottle-neck states were established 
and are now maintained in contravention 
of the sound principles stated in the 
next preceding paragraph, as they are 
clearly railroad legislation, primarily for 
the purpose of stifling motor vehicle 
transportation by reducing the permis- 
sible truck paying load to a point where 
the cost of truck transportation would 
equal the rail charges and thus force the 
traffic back to the rail lines. There is no 
support or justification therefor in any 
of the codes of the parties directly con- 
cerned in the construction and mainte- 
nance of the highways, cited by the com- 
mission. 

7. For the reasons stated, the high- 
way planning survey data must not be 


-07 per dose 
.06 per dose 
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accepted as establishing that to restrict 
the load limit would not affect an appre- 
ciable number of vehicles, and hence, 
from an economic standpoint, the ship- 
ping public would not be seriously dam- 
aged thereby. 

8. Express no opinion as to whether 
there is need for federal regulation of 
sizes and weight of motor vehicles and 
combinations thereof throughout the en- 
tire nation but urge that the unduly re- 
strictive limitations in Texas and the 
other bottle-neck states should be elimi- 
nated and standards fixed therein in con- 
formity with numbered paragraph 5 
hereof, 

9. But, if the commission finds that 
there is need in the public interest for 
federal regulation of sizes and weight, 
it should not attempt to specify the di- 
mensions and weights which should be 
established, but on the contrary it should 
recommend to the Congress that it con- 
fer jurisdiction in the commission to 
establish and administer regulations gov- 
erning the subject in the same manner 
as the Congress vested jurisdiction in 
the commission over the qualifications 
and maximum hours of service of em- 
ployees of all motor vehicles. By so do- 
ing, the public interest would be fully 
preserved. 

Under such law, the commission could 
establish regulations which would enable 
it to proceed either upon complaint or 
upon its own motion, and eliminate the 
unduly restrictive limitations in the 
bottle-neck states; or the commission 
could fix sizes and weight which would 
assure the safety and convenience of 
vehicular traffic and prevent uneconomic 
and unjustifiable wear and tear on the 
highways, in conformity with the varied 
climatic, geographical, highway, and eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in the vari- 
ous districts of the nation, after full 
hearing. Thus the commission would be 
in a position to modify such regulations 
upon a proper showing in the same man- 
ner as it has modified its original regu- 
lations governing qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees. 

Moreover, as long as the various states 
maintained regulations governing sizes 
and weight which did not burden or in- 
terfere with interstate traffic, the com- 
mission would not be forced to take 
action with respect thereto. This fact 
would no doubt prompt some of the 
states, at least, in which the undulv re- 
strictive limitations are now in effect, 
to eliminate them, thus avoiding the 
necessity of the commission taking juris- 
diction thereover, and thereby conserve 
the time and expense of the commission 
as well as others concerned. 

10. Because the climatic, geographical, 
highwav, and economic conditions 
throughout the country are not uniform, 
but on the contrary there are great vari- 
ations therein, neither the Coneress nor 
the commission is warranted in estab- 
lishing uniform sizes and weight for the 
nation as a whole any more than they 
would be to establish uniform railroad 
train lengths and weight, which the Con- 
~*~ has recently and properly refused 
to do. 


WORTH THE PRICE 


I am enclosing $1 for the AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER. We enjoy this maga- 
zine and find it well worth your price. 
—OtTTo MEHR, Lincoln County, Wyo. 
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MARKETS 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


By H. W. FRENCH 


T HAS BEEN REMARKABLE THE 
way well-finished steers at Chicago 
continued their upward climb in recent 
months, and at last the $15 animal was 
ushered in. The top, in fact, was boosted 
to $15.35 early in 
December for 1,420,- 
pound prime offer- 
ings, light steers 
selling up to $15.25. 
The top rose over $3 
since June, when 
best steers were ob- 
tainable at $12 to 
$12.25. Buyers after 
specialties offered 
little. resistance, be- 
cause their needs 
apparently were ur- 
gent. Other grades 
did not fare so well; yet, because of 
smaller volume of medium-to-low good 
steers most of the time, such offerings 
usually were sold with fair freedom. 
The December top of $15.35, excluding 
“show” cut-outs, some of which passed 
$16, compared with $11.65 for best a 
year ago, when offerings under 1,050 
pounds were making the highest figures, 
and stood the highest since 1937. 


Cattle markets showed more frequent 
and sharper fluctuations during Decem- 
ber than during: other recent months. 
The first week of December witnessed a 
25- to.50-cent advance on beef steers, 
and during the same period cows. suf- 
fered a 50- to 75-cent decline. The aver- 
age grade of steers was at least a grade 
under that of the previous month, and 
undoubtedly the buyers will have access 
to a smaller percentage of finished cattle 
with the turn of the year. The number of 
heavy steers diminished considerably, 
but there was a vast increase in the 
supply of grain-fed. heifers, although 
many of them were not in finished: condi- 
tion, probably sent to market because 
of attractive prices. Many of the heifers 
marketed within recent weeks had been 
on feed only from 90 to 120 days, so that 
those which had been on feed six months 
or longer commanded a more substantial 
premium than usual. 

From the middle of November to the 
middle of December choice fed steers at 
Chicago showed 25 to 75 cents advance, 
but the medium-to-good grades were 
generally weak to 50 cents lower for the 
Same period. Latter kinds showed most 
fluctuation, and any slight rise was fol- 
lowed by sharp reaction. Best fed heif- 
ers were steady to 25 cents higher, but 
most of the other grades suffered a 50- 
cent to $1 setback and in some instances 
the break was even greater on the short- 
feds. Good beef cows suffered 25 to 75 
cents decline and medium kinds lost 75 
cents to $1, while canner-to-common 
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kinds ruled steady ‘to $1 lower. Bulls 
were little changed because demand con- 
tinued good, especially for heavy bologna 
animals. Calves and vealers looked steady 
to $1 lower, choice vedlérs showing the 
most downturn. 


It appears as though the crest of the 
market has been reached by long-fed 
steers and heifers, although it is ad- 
mitted that, until the crop put into feed- 
lots in recent months has been on feed 
a normal length of time, buyers may 
have access to a limited number of fin- 
ished cattle, because reports indicate that 
the long-fed cattle from the old crop 
have been marketed closely. What will 
happen to the rank and file of medium- 
to-good short-feds for the next few 
months will depend considerably upon 
whether or not orderly marketing pre- 
vails, because the demand of late has 
been .very nervous and uncertain, re- 
sponding satisfactorily on light runs and 
adversely on heavy receipts. 


Reports indicate that the western 
states will feed more cattle than last 
year and increases also are reported in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Corn Belt feeding 
will show little change from last season, 
the larger operations west of the Mis- 
sissippi River offsetting the decrease in 
the states east of the River. Taking the 
country as a whole, the total number of 
cattle fed this season probably will be 
somewhat larger than last year. 


Much has been said about the increase 
in the direct buying of cattle on the 
ranges, yet government figures show 
that for the five months, July through 
November, this movement into the Corn 
Belt was smaller this year. On the other 
hand, the movement from public stock- 
yards for the same period showed about 
a 2 per cent increase over last year. 
The combined in-movement for the two 
years, however, is about the same. The 
surprising thing which came to light 
with the issuance of a government report 
on stockers and feeders was that the 
cattle movement into the Corn Belt from 
public. stockyards for November was 25 
per cent below a year ago and the small- 
est on record for the month, with the 
exception of the drought years of 1934 
and 1936. 


The total number of cattle on feed in 
the eleven western states will be the 
largest on record; yet cattle feeding in 
the four Rocky Mountain states will be 
smaller than last year, with a probable 
decrease of 10 to 15 per cent in Colorado. 
Most of the increase is reported for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Figures released 
from four leading middle western stock- 
yard markets show that an increase in 
the number of steers purchased on coun- 
try account in the 500- to 800-pound 
weight groups is definitely assured, 
whereas there is a decrease in all the 
heavier weight groups, especially over 
1,000 pounds. It is indicated that fewer 





HOUSTON 


The fastest-growing _live- 
stock market in the United 
States. 


It is a result of faith and 
confidence built on efforts 
since 1931. 


Try this market. You will 


like it. 


Port Gity Stock Yards 
Company 


Calhoun Road 


Houston, Texas 
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SAVE pane On guaranteed 
saddles and boots. Built for 


comfort and long wear at low rae ) 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. y SY 
atl ; 
An Essential Service 
to the Western 


Postal brings Free Catalog. 
Livestock Industry 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
The Los Angeles Union Stock Yards is 


1651 Larimer 
of definite and valuable service to every- 
one who raises meat animals in the west- 
ern country, because on this open market 
are established the prices paid for ALL 
the live stock sold in this area. 

The Stock Yards provides the neutral 
trading grounds where buyers and sellers 
meet and where prices are established 
under competitive bidding. Your repre- 
sentatives on this market are the Govern- 
ment Bonded selling agencies whose sales- 
men are experienced men whose business 
it is to know values. They are just as 
keen, just as familiar with trade condi- 
tions as the buyers. 

It stands to reason that these experi- 
enced and capable salesmen, located at 
the center of the greatest consumer popu- 
lation in the West, can and do get more 





Denver, Colo. ay 





for live stock than even the best traders 
ean obtain at the farm or ranch. 
Sell YOUR live stock on the open mar- 


ket. You will NET more money for your 
live stock. And you will get your cash 
proceeds immediately after your stock is 
sold. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 


“THE GREAT WESTERN MARKET” 
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LONGSTEERHORNS 


FOR SALE | 


Polished and mounted like 
picture. Beautiful decoration 
for home or office. Rare op- 
portunity. 

Texas longhorn cattle now 
extinct. 










Sareea 








Write for Price List 


LEE BERTILLION 


Mineola, Texas 
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- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. °ounci! Biufts 
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calves, cows, and heifers are in the feed- 
lots this season. 

The upper crust of the fed steers at 
Chicago sold mainly at $13.50 to $15 
according to weight. The big weights 
dwindled in the run and sold chiefly from 
$14 up, some 1,638-pound offerings mak- 
ing $14.50. There were any number of 
medium-to-good’ steers taken at $10.50 
to. $12:50, amd there were times when 
medium kinds had to sell from $10 
downward. Common-to-medium light 
steers often were quoted at $7 to $9, 
but. little with weight could be had near 
that level. Sioux City reported a new top 
of $14.50 for the best price on the 
“River” since 1937, some at Omaha sell- 
ing as high as $14.10. 

Prime 990-pound fed heifers at Chi- 
eago reached the highest figure since 
1937 at $13.40, and other prime arrivals 
were taken during the course of the 
month at $12.50 to $13.15. Dropping from 
this grade, sales upward of $11 were 
very rare, although a fair quota of choice 
heavy heifers for kosher requirements 
was reported at $11.50 to $12. Short-fed 
heifers bulked around $8.50 to $10.75, 
but warmed-up offerings were available 
at $8 and below. There were not many 
cows at $8 and upward, a very good 
kind selling most-frequently around $7 
to $7.50, although on the month’s high 
spot strong-weight cutter cows sold as 
high as $6. Most of the canners and cut- 
ters, however, were taken at $4.25 to 
$5.75. Vealers such as sold at $11.50 a 
short time ago were quoted at $10.50 at 
mid-December. Sausage bulls were taken 
chiefly at $7 to $7.35. 

The supply of western grassers for 
the 1940 season totaled 75,000, or around 
10,000 larger than 1939—dquite a contrast 
with the record run in 1919 of 468,400. 
Offerings sold readily to both killers 
and country buyers. Montana furnished 
about 35,000 head, or more than any 
other state. Steers out of the Northwest 
which sold on slaughter account usually 
made $8.75 to $10, although 1,535-pound 
four-year-old Montanas topped at $11, 
not counting barley-fed kinds as high as 
$12.50. Choice heavy grass cows out of 
Montana topped for the season at $9, 
with heifers to $9.50, but the bulk of 
range cows went to the shambles at $6.25 
to $7.25. 


Tue grand champion individual fat 
steer of the International was a Colo- 
rado bred Hereford fed in Illinois and 
brought $3.30 per pound, against $1.35 
last year. The best carlot consisted of 
Angus from Iowa and sold at $27 per 
ewt. After the weeding committee fin- 
ished its duties, eighty-five cars of fat 
steers were left for exhibition, and they 
sold at an average of $16.75, or about 
$4 higher than a year ago. The grand 
champion car of feeder calves came from 
Colorado and was of the Hereford breed, 
selling at $20.75. The top of the sale at 
auction was $25.50, paid for a lighter 
load of. Herefords from New Mexico. 
Changes in prices for stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves were less fre- 


quent than for slaughter classes. At 
mid-December stocker and feeder steers 
were considered steady to 25 cents lower 
than a month earlier, heifers on country 
account showing a similar trend. Cows 
were strong to 25 cents higher, but at 
this time of the year demand for cows 
always stimulates the prices, as they 
are needed to consume cheap roughage 
and feed that otherwise would be a 
total loss. Stock calves were quoted 
steady. 

There were some western bred year- 
ling steers taken out at $10.50 to $11, but 
many of the 800- to 950-pound steers 
found an outlet at $9.25 down, with the 
common grade at $6.75 to $7.50. Good 
cows were quoted mostly around $5.75 
to $6.50 for country purposes. Although 
steer calves reached $11.50, the bulk sold 
at $11 down, and no heifer calves were 
reported above $10. Other markets re- 
ported continued good demand, although 
the number of stockers and feeders was 
greatly reduced. There were fleshy feed- 
er steers in Kansas City as high as 
$10.60, and most of the medium-to-choice 
stockers and feeders were to be had at 
$7.26 to $10, calves going out at $10.75 
down. Yearling stock steers at Denver 
sold at $10.25 downward, although fleshy 
Oregon feeders were reported at $10.50 
to $10.75, and went to a northern Colo- 
rado finisher, Omaha reported yearling 
steers on country account as high as 
$10.75, with 850-pound steers from a 
near-by feed-lot going back out to 
another country man at $11 for short 
finish. Most calves at Omaha landed at 
$10.50 to $11.50, but one load averaging 
400 pounds topped at $12. 

Chicago reported the following prices 
and numbers of stockers and feeders 
purchased there from July through No- 
vember: 56,130 steers at an average cost 
of $8.88; 21,492 calves averaging $9.78; 
6,204 heifers at $7.96, and 2,128 cows for 
a cost of $5.80. Average cost of stocker 
and feeder steers purchased at Denver 
for the entire year of 1940 was placed 
at $8.25 as against $8.10 in 1939, but 
the rise in the cost. of calves as com- 
pared with a year ago was around 50 to 
75 cents per cwt. 


T nose who are students of livestock 
trends are confident that the picture for 
hogs will change for the better in 1941. 
Receipts will be lighter and consumption 
is expected to be greater. These same 
men have been puzzled by the wide dif- 
ference in prices between hogs and cat- 
tle throughout 1940, yet reasons for this 
situation are not forthcoming from any 
source. Hog prices for 1940 averaged 
lower than for the previous year, and 
because of lighter weights at which hogs 
were marketed the per head value for 
the year figured around $2.50 lower. 
Because of sharply increased receipts 
the total valuation of the crop, however, 
was substantially higher. Top at Chi- 
cago for best butcher hogs fell down to 
$5.15 in early April, rose to $7.75 in 
late August and early September, and 
then reacted until prices were largely 
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below $6.25 for the first half of Decem- 
ber. 


On the opening market day in 1940 
best hogs at Chicago sold at $5.80, and 
it is the general opinion in the trade 
that 1941 will witness a much higher 
opening top. Most people connected with 
the hog industry are looking forward to 
the $7 animal soon, and then if hogs per- 
form like best fed-cattle have recently 
there is no telling how high prices will 
go before a reaction sets in. Perhaps 
this is too much to expect and may be 
only wishful thinking. 

Lard continues to accumulate, and, on 
December 1, holdings were 8,657,000 
pounds heavier than a month earlier 
and over three times the amount given 
for the five-year average. Nevertheless, 
heavy hogs continue to sell at or near 
the top, although there was a slight ad- 
justment in packing sow prices; but for 
weeks packing sows had been selling too 
high in comparison with good-to-choice 
butcher hogs. Figures for hogs slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection in No- 
vember showed 5,418,844 head, or over 
1,000,000 more than the corresponding 
month in 1939, and the eleven months’ 
total of 44,334,504, compared with 36,- 
131,404 for the corresponding period a 
year earlier, or a 23 per cent increase. 

Butcher hogs from 200 to 270 pounds 
still command a premium, and those 
weighing over 300 pounds bring more 
money than offerings under 180 pounds. 
At mid-December butchers at Chicago 
scored $6.35—the highest of the month 
to that date—while at the low point of 
the month best landed at $6.15, indicating 
a much narrower fluctuation than usual. 
Mid-December prices as compared with 
a month earlier were generally 15 to 25 
cents higher for butchers and 15 to 25 
cents lower for packing sows. Until 
recently sows sold close to the top, but 
the spread has widened until best pack- 
ing sows of late cleared more than 50 
cents below best butchers. Most of the 
butchers from 180 to 360 pounds sold at 
$6 to $6.35, with those from 160 pounds 
down mainly from $5.25 to $5.90. Pack- 
ing sows under 360 pounds usually land- 
ed at $5.50 to $5.75, and those around 


500 pounds were most numerous at $5.25 
and below. 


The average prices of 8- to 15-pound 
pork loins the first week of December at 
New York ranged from $13.75 to $14.25, 
or $1.50 to $1.55 higher than a year 
earlier, with Philadelphia prices at $14 
to $14.30—a rise of $1.40 to $1.70. Sim- 
ilar loins averaged $13.20 at Chicago, 
or 70 cents to $1.40 higher. For the same 
week the average cost of packer and 
shipper droves of live hogs at Chicago 
figured $6.06, standing 64 cents higher 
than a year ago. 


Any number of lambs have been mar- 
keted out of the wheat fields of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado, where record 
numbers in the aggregate were reported, 
estimates calling for around 500,000 in 

‘ansas. Nevertheless, there are many 
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still to be moved. Only a very small per- 
centage of the lambs in the feed-lots, 
however, have been moved out; but 
after the turn of the year such offerings 
will greatly increase in volume. These 
feeders are waiting for the wheat-field 
lambs to get out of the way in the hope 
that prices will rise. The recent trend 
was downward, but lambs from the 
wheat fields up to mid-December re- 
mained profitable to their owners be- 
cause of the cheap cost of gain. This 
was helped considerably by the mild 
weather and abundant feed, resulting in 
bigger weight gains. Some men with 
lambs in the wheat fields are reported 
not to have touched some of the fields 
under contract, so heavy was the feed in 
use. Some feed-lot lambs, however, which 
were placed on the markets recently 
hardly held the money together, and they 
were of the variety which cost around 
$7.50 on the range as feeders. 


There appears some question as to 
whether the number of lambs on feed 
January 1, 1941, will be larger or small- 
er than a year ago, as much depends 
upon how many of those on wheat fields 
are sent to market in slaughter flesh 
during December. Shipments of feeder 
lambs into the Corn Belt states during 
November dropped off sharply, and the 
number from public stockyard markets 
stood 25 per cent smaller than November, 
1939, and the second smallest on record 
for the month. Inspections from July 
through November were about the same 
as last year. There was a smaller de- 
crease in direct shipments in November, 
but the five months’ direct movement 
was materially larger than a year earlier. 


Total shipments of feeder lambs to 
Corn Belt states for the five months 
established a new record, helped out 
greatly by record shipments into Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas. 
Illinois and Indiana fell below a year ago 
but stood much above average. Missouri 
and Nebraska were the only states ma- 
terially under last year and below the 
average. The Scottsbluff area in Ne- 
braska will be 20 to 25 per cent short of 
last year. Other areas will be larger, 
with the exception of a decrease for the 
central Platte Valley section. Feeder 
lambs sent into Colorado feed-lots up to 
December 1 indicate a 15 to 20 per cent 
decrease and are about the smallest in 
twenty-five years. Because of this sharp 
drop in Colorado, the number of lambs 
fed in western states will be smaller than 
a year ago, as many of the other Rocky 
Mountain states show little change this 
year. 


The biggest reduction in Colorado was 
in the northern part of the state. There 
was little difference in feeding on the 
western slope but some gain in the east- 
ern dry land area. Increases in Utah, 
Nevada, and Washington more than off- 
set the decreases in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, so that west of the Continental 
Divide lamb feeding will be up. Texas 
will feed more lambs, and there also has 
been a record movement of feeding lambs 
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from Texas direct to other states, this 
out-movement for July through October 
totaling over 1,000,000 head, apart from 
what were sent to public markets. 
Slaughter lamb prices were irregular, 
and toward the middle of December buy- 
ers had more to say about the sale fig- 
ures than was true at the outset of the 
month. Receipts have not been liberal, 
but conditions did not favor the sellers. 
Wheat-field lambs predominated at many 
points, but not at Chicago, where west- 
erns out of the feed-lots together with 
natives were most numerous. Mid-Decem- 
ber fat-lamb prices at Chicago as com- 
pared with the middle of November were 
around 10 to 25 cents lower, but declines 
measured 25 to 50 cents at many centers. 


There was very little difference in prices 
for ewes and yearlings, and buyers read- 
ily absorbed a moderate supply. 
Good-to-choice fed western wooled 
lambs at Chicagg-Sold chiefly from $9.25 
to $9.50, although some choice 80-pound 
offerings scored $9.60 on shipping ac- 
count. There were,several loads grading 
strictly good and choice at $9 to $9.25 
when averaging 103 to 111 pounds, mak- 
ing it plain that weight is in disfavor 
and probably will continue so. The 
medium-to-fairly-good fed lambs were 
reported usually at $8.50 to $9. Not 
many native lambs sold around $9.50, 
although a top of $9.65 was registered 
on some 71-pound averages. A great 
many of the native lambs sold under 


Competition Does It! 


ALES create prices. Strong competition raises 
prices; weak competition lowers them. Few 
buyers pay more than they are forced to pay 
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for any commodity. That is human nature. The buyer 
with the longest purse gets the commodity, but compe- 
tition must force him to open that purse. Sellers must 


use care so to sell their property that competition will 
result. 


Competition upon the Central Markets creates values 
both on and off the market. Competition at Denver makes the 
basic price not only at DENVER but all over the West. Grow- 
ers therefore are as vitally interested in preserving competi- 
tion at DENVER and other Central Markets as they are in 
Argentine trade treaties. That can only be done with ample 
receipts of all kinds of livestock, choice as well as medium. 
Sale of the choice livestock at home with only medium grades 
coming to market means that the grower is denied his proper 
reward for producing choice kinds. 


To protect your future, ship your livestock to a Central 
Market, with DENVER preferred. 





sort at $8.75 to $9.40. Lambs at Denveéy 
and Missouri River points sold mostly 
below $9.25. 

Shorn lambs landed at $7.90 to $9 at 
Chicago, according to wool growth, but 
as a rule only summer-shorn kinds made 
$8.50 and higher, those more recently 
shorn bulking around $8 to $8.25. Wooled 
yearlings grading good to choice sold at 
$7.75 to $8.50, and a shorn variety at 
Kansas City went at $6.50 to $6.75. Light 
western ewes in full fleece scored a top 
of $4.75 at Chicago, where many offer- 
ings cleared at $4 to $4.50. Most of the 
slaughter ewes at Missouri River mar- 
kets cleared downward from $4.25, and 
choice kinds reached $4.35 at Denver. 

Chicago reported feeding and shearing 
lambs chiefly from $8.50 to $9.25, al- 
though “comeback” westerns returned to 
other feed-lots as high as $9.40. Ordinary 
feeding lambs available at Missouri 
River centers sold at $8.50 to $9, and 
sales at Denver were from $8.35 to $9.35. 
There has been no particular activity in 
the feeder lamb market recently, and 
only a better performance by slaughter 
lambs will bring about a broader coun- 
try demand. Heavy snows and sharp 
drops in temperature may have an ad- 
verse influence on lambs on feed in the 
wheat fields, causing some of them to 
hit the market in flesh suitable only for 
finishing purposes. 


WOOL LITTLE CHANGED; 
BROADER HIDE MART DUE 
By H. W. FRENCH 


O MATERIAL CHANGES WERE 

noted in wool prices of late, and the 
market has been quiet although attempts 
were made to weaken the price structure. 
Civilian business is rather disappointing, 
although mills are well occupied with 
government orders and at the moment 
are little concerned with civilian needs. 
The industry is confronted with the prob- 
lem of shipping from other countries and 
the allocation of Australian wools com- 
mercially. 

Late in November the government an- 
nounced that it would place orders for 
the purchase of 13,265,000 yards of 
woolen cloth during the remainder of the 
fiscal year to outfit the expanding army 
and Civilian Conservation Corps. Deliv- 
ery on contracts will be arranged so as 
to permit the use of wool from the new 
domestic clip. 

According to the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, production in 
the wool textile industry is rising, al- 
though late figures are not available. 
Average weekly consumption of apparel 
wool in September totaled 7,150,000 
pounds, scoured basis, or the highest 
average since March, 1937, and the high- 
est for September since 1918. There was 
a rise of 2.2 per cent in employment over 
August, with an increase of 3,400 work- 
ers. Government orders for military 
cloth rose from 10 per cent of the sales 
in August to 24 per cent of the total 
sales in September. The increase in sales 
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of civilian goods rose to a lesser degree. 

Although domestic mill consumption 
has reached the highest level since 1918, 
it is likely to continue at a high level 
into 1941 under the stimulus of large 
orders for army materials. Prospective 
high rate of consumption should tend to 
support prices of domestic wools. Prices, 
however, will be influenced to a great 
extent by the prices paid for imported 
wools. Imports of apparel wool for con- 
sumption totaled 158,500,000 pounds the 
first ten months of the year, or the larg- 
est for the period in recent years. Ap- 
parel wool imports for October at 25,- 
600,000 pounds were the largest since 
early in 1937. Total wool fabrics ordered 
for the army from June 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1941, probably will require 200,000,- 
000 pounds of wool, grease basis, chiefly 
fine domestic wools. 


Estimated production of wool in the 
five principal producing countries of the 
southern hemisphere in 1940-41 is placed 
about 4 per cent smaller than a year 
earlier but around 5 per cent larger than 
the five-year average, 1934-38. Most of 
the apparel wool entering international 
trade is produced in these countries. 
This year’s decline is chiefly in Australia, 
where nearly half the southern hemi- 
sphere clip is produced. The carryover 
into the current season in the southern 
hemisphere was larger than the previous 
year. 


Wool trade in Boston was rather slow 
the second week of December and very 
few inquiries were noted for domestic 
wools. The volume of fine and half blood 
domestic wools for the most part was too 
small to attract buyers who had secured 
orders to cover, and frequently the wools 
that were available were quoted too high 
to attract buyers who were in the mar- 
ket. Buyers frequently bid lower than 
the basis upon which they operated the 
past few weeks. The finer grades of 
South American wools found some outlet 
at firm prices. 


Offerings of graded combing bright 
fleece wools were about 1 cent lower 
than a week earlier at 44 to 46 cents for 
three-eighths and quarter blood. This 
reduction did not interest buyers. Small 
lots of country packed three-eighths and 
quarter blood bright fleeces in mixed lots 
sold at 42 to 43 cents, in the grease, de- 
livered at Boston. Grease prices on fine 
delaine bright fleeces were quoted at 45 
to 46 cents, or steady, but there was no 
demand at such figures and buyers were 
inclined to name prices at which they 
would be interested. 


The volume of business in territory 
wools was insufficient to establish mar- 
ket prices. Some houses adhered to pre- 
vious asking prices and others showed 
the disposition to accept lower figures 
than had prevailed in recent weeks. A 
moderate amount of three-eighths blood 
was available. Combing three-eighths 
blood was offered at 85 to 88 cents, 
scoured basis. A bid of $1.05, scoured 
basis, was rejected on an original bag 
lot of French combing fine territory wool, 
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complete line of Dempster Water Pe Mi now. Electric 
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but some lots were offered at $1 to $1.03. 
Mixed grades in original bag lots of fine 
and half blood were sold occasionally at 
mostly 97 cents to $1. 

There were no transactions reported 
in original bag lots of twelve or eight 
months’ Texas wools and offerings in 
each group were very limited, with quo- 
tations nominally unchanged. Fall Texas 
wools enjoyed a fair demand at 80 to 87 
cents, scoured basis. 


Buyers, for the time being at least, 
seem to have the upper hand in the hide 
market. The situation has not been so 
bright as generally anticipated and some 
interests have not been moving holdings 
with any degree of satisfaction. Perhaps 
it is only a temporary lull, because na- 
tional defense needs are known and this 
outlet alone should stimulate the general 
demand for leather goods. There is con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the civilian 
outlet, but with improved industrial con- 
ditions and greater employment a broader 
market should develop. 

The price trend has been down and at 
mid-December credits for heavy native 
steer hides were 2% cents lower than a 
month earlier. Heavy Colorados declined 
34 cent. Heavy native cow hides showed 
2% cents loss, with branded cow hides 
% cent lower. 

New York quotations around the middle 
of December were reported as follows: 
native steer, 13 cents; Colorado, 12% 
cents; light native cows, 13 to 13% cents; 


branded cows, 12% 
brands, 13 cents. 

Recent credits for sheep pelts, how- 
ever, have been boosted and since a 
month ago rose 75 cents. Undoubtedly 
the good price of wool was the strength- 
ening influence. 


EASTERN MARKET NEWS 
PLUS ILLINOIS ECHOES 


By DAVID I. DAY 


HE CATTLE MARKET SITUATION 

in Chicago in mid-November was 
rather peculiar. The price levels of the 
various grades were 
practically as they 
had been for some 
time; yet the aver- 
age steer price rose 
to $12.05 for the 
preceding week, due 
wholly to the in- 
creased numbers of 
good-to-choice kinds 
and to the smaller 
numbers of plain 
short-feds. This steer 
average was the 
highest in the Windy 
City in more than three years. 

Some buyers commented that the situ- 
ation would have been more satisfactory 
if the supply of short-feds had not been 
so drastically curtailed, and certainly 
there could be no complaint on the part 
of shippers either as to demand strength 


cents; and butt 





for highly finished animals or the prices 
paid for them. So many were willing 
to bid on the lighter short-feds that they 
closed the week ending November 16 
fully steady to stronger. More cattle 
under the $11 and $11.50 level could have 
easily been assimilated. | New-crop 
steers, fair to almost good in quality, 
moved easily up to $10.50, more going at 
$10. Just the plainer sorts sold at $9 or 
less, and very low quality stock brought 
$7.25. 

However, not many buyers wanted the 
heavier short-feds. They were an in- 
between class. If the bulk of these ship- 
ments had been really thin they might 
have moved to the country for further 
finishing. If they had been fatter, as a 
class, they might have tempted fairly 
satisfactory offers from the _ killers. 
Some in the $11 and better class came 
in for a decline of 25 cents—a decline 
which marked some of the rougher of- 
ferings in the heavy class, cattle start- 
ing around $9.25 to $11. As mentioned 
before, the increased run of good-to- 
choice steers produced the best average 
in over three years and registered a top 
of $14.85, but the real choice-to-prime 
steers were not so numerous either. 


This was a week when the best heifers 
held fully steady, medium grades weak- 
ened a little, beef cows fluctuated but 
came back steady at the close, canners 
and cutters did essentially the same 
thing, bulls closed a bit higher, calves 
closed weaker, and stockers and feeders 





Members of the 


American National Live Stock Association: 


he Fort Worth Stock Yards Company 


Joins our city government, other Fort Worth business interests and the 
cattle and other livestock producers of Texas in welcoming your 1941 
annua! convention to FORT WORTH, the center of livestock activities in 
You will find that we all are the kind of people to whom 
you are accustomed—who know you and like you. 


the Southwest. 


While in Fort Worth we urge that you spend some time around the stock 


yards. 


We invite you to go over our physical equipment and observe our 
metheds of handling livestock in the process of sale. 


Guides will take you 


through the nearby Armour and Swift packing plants and explain meat 
processing operations. 


Fort Worth Stock Yards Company 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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gained up to 25 cents. However, the 
number of stockers and feeders showed 
a sharp decline and the quality was some- 
what under par. The great bulk of the 
feeders moved to farms at $8.75 to $10.25 
and $10.50. 

Kansas City opened the week with 
12,500 cattle and 2,800 calves—the light- 
est run on that market in quite some 
time. About four-fifths of this number 
were stockers and feeders which moved 
with fair alacrity to widely scattered 
farmers at steady prices. Some sales 
indicated a slightly higher market on 
the medium-to-good grades. <A few 
choice Angus and Hereford steer calves 
found buyers at $11 to $11.75. Good-to- 
choice feeders sold mostly at $10.25 to 
$10.75, with good-quality kinds moving 
as low as $9. There seemed to be a 
noticeable scarcity of Shorthorn calves, 
mostly calling for prices of $8.25 to $9.25. 
Some heifers sold as high as $10.25, the 
good-to-choice sorts bringing $8.50 to 
$9.25, 

Choice yearling stockers and feeders 
sold up to $10.50, with the good-to- 
choice kinds commanding up to $9.75, the 
good grades content mostly at $8 to $9, 
and common and medium grades as low 
as $6.25. Fleshy feeders of the heavier 
weights above 850 pounds were liberally 
received, some commanding a _ price 
around $10. ‘Some choice-quality heavy 
fleshy heifers went as high as $9.25, but 
the medium-quality stuff moved at most- 
ly $7.25 to $7.50. Stock cows were 
scarce, eligible to sell at $4.75 to $6.25, 


according to quality and flesh. It was 
the general feeling among both stock- 
yards men and farmers that stockers 
and feeders would command a little bet- 
ter price but that the number appearing 
on the market would soon drop notice- 
ably. 


Around Thanksgiving, of course, as 
celebrated in a majority of states, the 
holiday had a marked effect upon the 
cattle market in Chicago and elsewhere. 
However, the general consumer demand 
for beef remained remarkably good, con- 
sidering the poultry consumed, and, 
while the medium-to-good grades suf- 
fered most in the decline, the general 
opinion of observers was that the holi- 
day setback was not drastic. Immedi- 
ately after the holidays, long-fed steers 
found a ready outlet. In fact, this was 
the case to a marked degree earlier, as 
eastern shipments were in transit during 
the real poultry period. Calves slipped 
worst on this account, with prices off 50 
cents to $1, and new lows for the season 
registered, the practical top being $10. 


Heavy steers of quality were very 
scarce in Chicago at Thanksgiving time, 
probably not more than one or two loads 
scaling over a 1500-pound average. It 
was a time, too, when buyers were 
noticeably seeking weight. A few loads 
went at over $14, the daily top usually 
hitting $14.75, the week’s top repeating 
at $14.85. So lighter cattle substituted, 
one load of 1,050-pound steers com- 
manding a new high for the class— 
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$14.60. Quite a number of loads were 
sufficiently good to sell at $13 to $13.75. 
Just as heavy steers were scarce, new- 
crops and short-fed kinds appeared in 
numbers too great to be readily assimi- 
lated, so the percentage going over $12 
was not great. All below $11.50 ranged 
from weak to 25 cents lower, weighty 
short-feds faring worst. 


Real long-fed heifers held steady all 
Thanksgiving week, but the offering was 
noticeably meager; fancy yearlings were 
in strong demand at a good rate, but the 
bulk went at not more than $10.50 and 
$10.75, the poorer yearling grades clos- 
ing the week off from 50 cents to $1. 
Some yearlings with a fair amount of 
fat sold at $9, and a few loads of very 
plain natives sold as low as $6. Beef 
cows were dull but prices were practi- 
cally unchanged, the bulk bringing 
arcund $6 to $6.25. A majority of the 
bologna bulls with weight sold around 
$7, and all bulls were in very good de- 
mand. Good quality replacement cattle 
sold well, but inferior grades were in 
for slow sessions. The prices on stockers 
and feeders ranged from $6 on rather 
inferior stockers to $12 on a compara- 
tively slim offering of fancy yearlings. 


The Chicago situation was reflected 
pretty well in Kansas City with some 
effect traceable to the short week and 
the limited number of buyers on the 
scene during the latter part of the week. 
The top on choice steer feeder calves 
stopped there at $11.85. 
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Denver office, Union Stock Yards 
















































Worn the approach of December, a 
scene of great activity was the old city 
of Chicago. An event was ready to 
start upon which the eyes and ears of 
the world’s livestock industry would be 
turned. It was of course the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition at the stock 
yards. A mighty trek of farmers, feed- 
ers, college men, business men, women, 
girls and boys brought thousands again 
to the shores of Lake Michigan. At the 
big show, they were joined by other 
thousands of city people from Chicago 
and nearby towns and cities, all to see 
and admire the finest aggregation of 
live stock gathered in any one spot on 
the face of the earth. It seemed to 
many that the show this winter was 
the best ever staged here. The ex- 
hibited livestock was of high quality 
even for the International, the attendance 
was noteworthy, the judging was excel- 
lent. To my mind, the most inspiring 
feature of the entire event was the at- 
tendance of 4-H club boys and girls from 
forty-five states—about 1,300 of them. 
Their nineteenth annual 4-H Club Con- 
gress was a huge success, and the lunch- 
eon tendered the boys at the Hotel Sher- 
man by the National Livestock Market- 
ing Association was really something far 
out of the ordinary. 


Cattle receipts at Chicago the week 
preceding the International were more 
numerous, and weights averaged consid- 
erably lighter, with a certain portion of 
the animals in for the show. Prices 
remained largely unchanged—some short- 
feds a little lower, others steady to a 
shade higher. Choice steers were sold 
at a top of $15—a three-year record. 
Many others commanded over $14. In 
the long-fed class, buyers preferred 
heavier animals but filled in with lighter 
weights. Not enough really good stuff 
was in. Comparatively few brought 
over $13.50. Good-to-choice steers were 
steady, short-feds moved to $9, and 
plainer ones as low as $7. In short-fed 
' alleys, buyers seemed to prefer the light- 
. er cattle, so by November’s close the 
very weighty sorts were off by around 
25 cents. 

The heifer market recovered most or 
all the losses of Thanksgiving week, with 
the sole exception of the very plain 
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sorts. Government orders for canned 
meats stimulated the demand for low- 
quality cows, some responding to the 
best bids of the month in possibly ten 
or twelve years., op cutters went at 
$6, bulls held even, and calves climbed 
back from their slump of the previous 
week, reaching $11.50. Low feeder and 
stocker prices resulted from widespread 
bad weather over much of the Middle 
West, most of the animals migrating 
to farms at around $8.75 to $10.50. The 
very best feeders commanded a price of 
not over $11.50. 


On the Monday of International week, 
medium-to-good short-fed cattle and new- 


crop steers faced a very slow market and 
bv midweek were down to 25 cents lower. 
Not only the very plain steers were 
coldly received but also fairly good stuff 
selling from $10 to $12.50. At the same 
time. long-feds were in healthy demand. 
Cattle good enough to sell at $14 or 
above shared in the benefits of the high- 
er market. Under this arrangement, the 
three-year top price record was again 
broken when two loads of prime 1,420- 
pound steers sold at $15.35. The highest 
price paid in Kansas City that week was 
$13.50; the best bid in Omaha was the 
same, with St. Louis top at $13.65. 


All week in Chicago, fed heifers were 
rather uneven, the best selling at around 
$11.50 with a few prime loads on up to 
$13.50. Beef cows broke badly, with 
canners and cutters down again. Bulls 
sold steady, with calves closing the week 
at 25 cents lower. Considerable talk 
was heard of the effect of the hog 
market on cattle prices. It was gener- 
ally held that low pork prices had an 
adverse effect upon beef consumption— 
an effect most noticeable on the move- 
ment of cheaper beef. As a matter of 
record, the hog market during the Inter- 
national in Chicago was steady, with 
prices very little above the lowest point 
of the fall and winter trading. The 
week’s average was $6.10, as it was the 
previous week, and some 65 cents over 
the average of the corresponding week 
in 1939. Fewer hogs appeared on the 
market and the most active call was for 
pigs from 150 to 200 pounds. Fresh 
pork loins closed the week at around $12 
to $13.50 per cwt. It might be added 


ROBERTS BROS. & ROSE 


Live Stock Commission Co. 


2 
HOGS 


that while hogs were fewer in number 
and slightly up in price, supplies of sheep 
and lambs increased and prices declined 
early, to close Saturday at averages even 
with the week before. Fed western 
lambs made up the bulk of ‘the trade. 


Durie the week of the International, 
there were fewer stockers and feeders 
offered than for some time. The quality 
was not up to standard. The trade held 
steady on feeders but steady to weak on 
yearlings and calves. Some stock cows 
and heifers sold about steady. Choice 
feeders and yearling whiteface cattle 
brought $9 to $10, medium grades $8.50 
and below, a sprinkling of rather com- 
mon steers moving at $6.50 and lower. 
Whiteface steer calves grading good to 
choice moved at from $9 to $11.25. 
Heifer calves of equal quality stopped at 
$9.50. Strictly choice calves were not 
available in load lots. 


In Chicago on the Monday following 
the International, receipts were com- 
paratively light and pressure was applied 
to prices in the steer and yearling mar- 
ket. No real fancy steers were seen 
and not more than ten loads of strictly 
long-feds appeared. In early trading, 
these steers held steady but weakened 
later in the day to sell at 25 cents lower. 
The top for the day was $14.85. Just a 
few really good heifers were there and 
these held steady. Beef cows, canners, 
and cutters were weak to 15 cents off. 
Bulls and calves were not in much de- 
mand, the latter closing as much as 50 
cents lower. Stockers and feeders were 
weaker. Some farmers got bargains in 
good yearlings and calves at $9 and 
above but there was virtually no action 
on the plainer varieties. The hog mar- 
ket for the day was active and mostly 
around 10 cents higher. The extreme 
top was $6.30. Good-to-choice light 
hogs, around 170 pounds, seemed in best 
demand. The lamb trade, however, was 
very slow that day, fat lambs selling as 
much as 25 cents lower. The top was 
$9.40 for the day, paid for nice fed west- 
erns. Fed yearlings brought a top of 
$8.25, and a few two-year-old wethers 
sold at $7.25. Very few old sheep were 
in sight and these sold steady at $4.50 
and lower. 
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As the week progressed, slow trading 
continued. Both Chicago and eastern 
buyers carried limited orders. The 
medium-to-good kinds and all the short- 
feds continued weak to a little lower. 
Practically all long-fed cattle continued 
steady, with tops running from $14.25 
to around $15. Heifers were uneven, 
some steady, some lower. The best on 
the market for the most part had diffi- 
culty in staying above $10.50, indicating 
that, although a few loads sold at $11.50, 
there were no prime animals of this 
class present. The feeder and stocker 
situation remained about unchanged. 
Dealers had a very limited number of 
thin cattle and transactions were rela- 
tively unimportant. Farmers were in 
the Windy City looking for choice light 
thin cattle and for good steers showing 
just a touch of flesh. 

Some fairly good feeder steers sold 
around $8.25, some neat calves under 
500 pounds moving at $9. During the 
week, there were available a few of 
every class, but it was a draggy market, 
buyers very selective and sellers inclined 
to feel that, the big run being over, 
they should close out to the best advan- 
tage. Taken all. over the Corn Belt, 
there were probably considerably more 
feeders shipped to farms than was the 
case in the corresponding days in De- 
cember, 1939; yet to all observers the 
market appeared stagnant. While a 
good deal of dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed about high feeder prices, the 
market indications have encouraged pur- 
chases and, in all probability, the number 
shipped from the leading midwestern 
livestock markets will equal or exceed 
that of last year’s season, between July 
1 and January 1. 


Now, let us turn our eyes from the 
stockyards to the farms where a different 
viewpoint is to be had and different opin- 
ions will be heard. It is a fact rarely 
mentioned, but in the rural territory just 
outside Chicago, in Cook county, there 
are few meat animals fed—very few 
beef cattle of any kind. It is all dairy 
activity, and some big milk producing 
farms are there in sight of the sky- 
scrapers. Getting as far west as the 
highway through Aurora, Batavia, and 
Elgin, fine purebred beef cattle opera- 
tions are noticeable and some fine com- 
mercial cattle farms. Quite a few far- 
mers there with recent western feeder 
purchases were undecided at mid-Decem- 
ber just how they would manage these 
cattle. If the winter proves mild, most 
of them will rough their cattle through 
and then turn them on pasture; but, if 
the winter is severe, they will in many 
cases put the animals on full grain and 
keep them on dry-lot until late next 
summer. 

A few miles west of Aurora is York- 
ville. Surrounding Kendall County 
farms carry plenty of commercial cattle. 
There is plenty of feed in that locality. 
Discontent continues as to feeder prices, 
but not so widespread as earlier, be- 
cause some farmers have bought some 
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More than 10 years of dependable 
service under all weather conditions 
have proved the reliability of Jacobs 
Wind Electric Plants. Never a burned 
out generator! Large 14-foot propeller is 
controlled by patented, flyball, variable- 
pitch governor. Completely automatic bat- 
tery charging and voltage control. 





You, too, should be using Wind Pro- 
duced Electricity, "The cheapest 
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See our carlot of bulls in the Denver yards. “They have always 
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Baron Domino and Anxiety 4th Return breeding. 
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feeder bargains in Chicago, of late. 
Around Yorkville, Minooka, Sheridan, 
and Oswego many western calves are 
carried through to fat-cattle prices. 
Some Herefords, some Shorthorns, some 
Angus are here, all with their respective 
boosters. Fine soil, good roads, easy 
access to market both ways make this 
locality almost ideal from the feeding 
point of view. On westward around 
Princeton is another good feeding coun- 
try. This is in Bureau County—good 
grain land and excellent pastures on all 
sides. A majority of the farmers buy a 
good grade of range cattle. 


Said one veteran feeder whom we in- 
terviewed enroute to Peoria: 


“I was under the impression that feed- 
er cattle were being priced away too 
high and seriously considered empty 
feed-lots. But I bought some, then some 
more, and now have 15 per cent more on 
feed than last December. Why? Well, 
conditions indicate to me a greater con- 
sumer demand for beef the next twelve 
months. I believe prices will be satis- 
factory on good-to-fat cattle of medium- 
to-good grades in late winter, on com- 
mon-to-medium cattle in early spring, up 
to May 15, probably, and most satisfac- 
tory on choice fat cattle in late summer 
weeks. Most of our farmers have 
bought light cattle this fall but I have 
some to meet all three kinds of markets 
described.” 


“OQ. M.” OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


“A  blue-bellied down-East Yankee 
transplanted to the West” is the way 
O. M. Plummer, known well in the west- 
ern livestock industry, describes him- 
self to Frank J. Taylor in the latter’s 
story about Plummer in Country Gentle- 
man. The story is called ““Oregon’s Home- 
spun Farm Philosopher.” It gives Mr. 
Plummer much deserved credit. “It is a 
gospel fact that O. M. Plummer, the 
stockman, has had more to do with 
lifting the sights of the farmers in the 
Northwest than any other living person,” 
says the author. Then he tells about 
O. M.’s first interest in the 4-H Club, 
his toastmastering ability, his successful 
managership of the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, his “Truth in 
Meats” ideas, and others. He mentions 
O. M.’s proud boast that he belongs to 
more stockmen’s associations than any- 
one else in the country, among them such 
potent organizations as the American 
National Live Stock Association, the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, the 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association 
of Oregon, the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association, the Oregon Wool Growers’ 
Association, the Oregon Purebred Live 
Stock Association, the Nationa! Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the Oregon 
Grange, and, incidentally, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, and, last but not least by 
any means, the National Committee of 
the 4-H Clubs. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Dee. 16, 1940 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)........ $13.25-14.75 


Slaughter Steers—Good —..2........22..2cc2cccceeeeseeees 10.25-13.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)............ 13.25-14.50 
Slaughter Steers—Go0d -2000..2..2220.eeeeceeeeeeeeeeee 10.25-13.25 


Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.).......... 8.00-10.25 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs)...... 12.50-14.00 


Heifers—Good-Choice  -2............00ccccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeee 9.50-13.00 
OIE RNON ese ce 8 ates FE ee 6.75- 7.50 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice  ..cc-cccceccoccesceccnccoceccccevccesees 9.50-10.50 
Calves—Good-Choice . ............--....sceccccsseecccceseeeeeee 7.50- 8.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch................. 8.75-10.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com-Med............. 6.50- 8.75 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lIbs.).......... 6.30- 6.45 
Lambs—Go0dd-Choice: i occccceccscicdeccc2dcsenssicececscccactes 9.10- 9.35 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice .................... 7.75- 8.50 
Wwes—Go0d-CROICE : 2c fccccbnc scssectndendere2Ueesbek Sicscee 4.00- 4.75 


Nov. 15, 1940 
$12.75-14.25 


Dee. 15, 109389 
$ 9.00-10.50 


10.50-12.75 8.25- 9.75 
12.50-14.00  10.00-11.00 
10.50-12.50 8.75-10.00 


8.25-10.50 7.50- 8.75 
10.25-13.50 9.00-11,.25 
10.00-12.75 8.25-10.75 

6.25- 7.75 6.00- 7.00 

9.50-11.50 9.00-10.00 

7.75- 9.00 7.00- 8.00 

8.75-11.00 7.75-10.00 

6.75- 8.75 6.75- 8.00 

5.95- 6.15 5.10- 5.45 

9.35- 9.60 8.25- 8.90 

8.00- 8.50 6.60- 7.65 

4.00- 4.65 3.50- 4.50 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Dec. 16, 1940 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)........0..0....000..20... $19.00-21.00 
PN ee ahi ne te cca ba prciietathani 16.00-19.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).............0.2...-... 18.50-21.00 
DUC OT NGO cust eset Soe ccc cere be Ua eden 15.50-19.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice ................. op abla nba ae 18.50-20.50 
Yearling Steer—Good ....................2.:ccc0eeeeceees 15.50-18.50 
Cow—GCommercial . ooiccosccccecscscedencccasscacetescaste 12.50-14.00 
Veal and Calf—Choice ......0...............sss0cssssee 14.00-16.00 


Weal tun Cali —— G00). esses ceccccconceocketcccdeds: 13.00-15.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTTon— 


Nov. 15, 1940 


$19.50-21.00 
16.50-19.50 
19.00-21.00 
16.00-19.50 
19.00-20.50 
16.00-19.00 
12.50-14.00 
14.00-17.00 
13.00-15.00 


Dec. 15, 1939 


$13.50-15.00 
12.50-13.50 
14.00-17.00 
13.00-15.00 
15.50-17.50 
14.50-15.50 
11.00-12.00 
14.00-15.00* 
13.00-14.00* 


Lamb—Choice (all weights)........................ 13.50-16.00  14.00-17.00  13.50-16.00+ 

DUAR AS OCU 2.2 es ss eos isn sca Kaesscacnatee es 12.50-15.00 12.50-16.00  12.50-15.00; 

OIG, ass hig i 3 odick wnce cans Sick sencdeasceenuitan 7.00- 8.00 6.50- 7.50 6.50- 7.50 
FRESH PorRK CUTS— 

Loins—8-12 lb. average..................:.c2csccceseeee 12.50-13.50 14.50-15.50 11.00-11.50 

*Veal. 755 ]bs. down 
HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 
Dec. 1, 19407 Nov. 1, 1910 Dec. 11,1939 5-Year Average 

PPOZON CCL. ccc eo sbss Ate es 55,827,000 35,039,000 54,384,000 65,319,000 
SUC ESO OT Ton ee yess eee) 15,876,000 13,206,000 13,288,000 18,277,000 
Lamib-and Muatton.....2c:::-.-2522s:.:. 4,559,000 3,817,000 4,187,000 4,151,000 
MPOZeN PORK 25. = Sace eeee 125,116,090 69,124,000 87,100,000 81,245,000 
OEY aOR TOMI sce cncck siteasd Skocdecoes 51,492,000 44,663,000 44,799,090 38,548,000 
INI OR OK aos osc st 229,218,000 189,925,000 200,373,000 211,138,000 
MIISCEHIANCOUS. ...ccssciissicnssccccenesecd 64,9£0.000 53,062,000 68,970,000 66,332,000 

MOU NNO ROS ica sccsscesisecee kG 547,078,000 408,836,000 473,101,000 485,010,000 
DANG a SS oe plete age 231,823,000 223,166,000 88,955,000 68,818,000 
Frozen Poultry ......:-2.-:52:< ee oe 159,056,000 114,257,000 127,649,000 117,995,000 
Greamery Butter:..... ::-..:::.::-<:.-...- 67,703,000 105,106,000 89,783,000 95,484,090 
Eggs (case equivalent).............. . 2,602,000 3,195,000 2,509,000 2,470,000 

*Cured or in process of cure. Subject to revision. 
LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 
November First Eleven Months 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

RECEIPTS— 

ATRIOS oe Us a eG 1,289,616 1,299,944 12,935,373 12,920,448 

RO Sos eae ee aes 578,442 612,318 5,818,942 6,131,812 

BRRUIEIS, fecdacs cb aen se eselee oases ete euaes 3,594,667 2,849,268 30,769,283 24,643,309 

PIG 26.5 cant eee cet ies 1,776,172 1,923,590 21,156,628 22,303,542 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— ee 

GRUUIO® oi otc hie Bini REO 666,567 5,689,634 5,656,516 

AGNI i) st oes ees sespest dencasee 280,976 299,091 2,459,975 2,574,645 

AIS seo et Aen 5 de uvodpatte 904,781 667,596 8,256,762 6,402,324 

RRO isco ae tie ssi dabei 882,817 959,253 10,548,802 11,263,329 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

RMON a hccccadeenicieel uae mcdearesi 356,825 405,878 3,010,285 2,957,279 

INN ich Sa carcaibadueessstieietaatadenns 138,739 143,316 904,373 884,142 

oO eI ey cele ete one te eee ee 47,163 39,534 459,415 446,666 

IIs nde earl cake 319,857 428,912 3,166,446 3,456,452 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 3 

BN cidesncisacencaeia hc asitascientaees 883,597 837,311 8,898,405 8,672,895 

IE hice aiid ees oaks 462,294 449,906 4,921,940 4,882,927 

IN isin stccde alicia icacdastcadl 5,418,844 4,436,799 44,834,504 36,131,404 

RRND Moock ot ot ae tao 1,462,162 1,468,801 15,935,353 15,852,332 
*BExelusive of calves. jIncludes stockers and feeders. 
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CROSSING ZEBUS WITH 
BRITISH CATTLE BREEDS 
By A. C. MILLS 


HAVE REFERRED IN PAST RE- 

ports to experiments that are being 
carried out in the tropical belt of Queens- 
land in crossing zebus with British 
breeds of cattle. The objective is to de- 
velop a type of beef cattle that will 
stand up to the humid conditions of 
the northern coastal areas and also be 
more resistant to tick fever than, say, 
pure Herefords or Shorthorns. So far the 
experiments have met with a measure 
of success; but time has yet to prove 
whether a cross-bred type can be fixed 
which, under Australian conditions, will 
grow beef of a sufficiently high stand- 
ard to justify its wide adoption. 


One matter I have not touched on is 
color inheritance. A cattleman in the 
north who is sharing in the experiments 
gives informative particulars on this 
point in a recent contribution to the 
Pastoral Review. I pass on the gist of 
these. 


He says that from the first cross of 
Hereford and zebu the resultant progeny 
will be all colors, ranging from almost 
black to light brindle. Some will have 
blue and black patches among the brindle, 
and all will have white faces. However, 
should one of these brindle bulls be put 
to Hereford cows, in nearly every case 
the progeny (quarter-breds) will revert 
to the Hereford color, and no sign of 
the brindle will come out. Experiments 
have not been carried further than this 
stage, Should these quarter-breds, which 
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have thrown off the blue-black brindle 
color be bred among themselves, it re- 
mains to be seen if the color will come 
out in later generations. He does not 
think it will to any extent. 

Quite a lot of experimenting has been 
done with the zebu-Shorthorn cross. 
Some years ago the correspondent se- 
cured two quarter-bred zebu bulls, one 
blood-red from a red Shorthorn cow and 
the other a brindle, also from a Short- 
horn cow, the color of the dam being 
red and white. The sire of these bulls 
was a halfbred zebu-Shorthorn, being a 
dark brindle. 

The red bull was mated with thirty 
purebred Devon cows. In every case the 
calves were cherry red in color, and, 
although only carrying one-eighth of 
zebu blood, distinctly showed the zebu 
ancestry in their large ears, big loose 
dewlap, and skin development under the 
navel. Altogether this batch were excep- 
tionally nice cattle, being free of ticks, 
and were fatter than the other cattle 
(Shorthorns and Devons) running in 
the same paddock with them. They had 
very fine bone for their size. The “goose 
rump” characteristic of the zebu had 
been eliminated, although some of them 
still showed a slight dip or swamp in the 
line of the back. 

The following season the same bull 
was mated to Shorthorn cows. Eighty- 
five per cent of the calves were reds and 
three of them were roans. In no case did 
this bull throw a brindle or a calf with 
a black nose. 


The brindle quarter-bred zebu bull was 
mated to Devon-Shorthorn cows, Several 
of his progeny were brindle—these were 
culled—but the remainder were all red. 


It appears from the above that the 
brindle color will be transmitted some- 
times if one parent is brindle; but that, 
by choosing a red bull to mate to Here- 
ford or Shorthorn or Devon cows, the 
brindle color is eliminated. However, the 
experiments have not yet been carried 
out for a long enough period to prove 
this beyond doubt. 


A VIEW OF THE WESTERN 
RANGE IN ARGENTINA 
By GENE HAYWARD 

“LEYLY MAGGOTS” WAS THE REPLY 

to my question. The heavy-set, dark- 
skinned gaucho was leaning over a year- 
ling heifer, probing into a shoulder sore 
with a short stick. While I sat on the 
struggling animal’s head, its two hind 
legs were held stretched back by my 
partner’s horse at the end of a long 
rawhide lasso. This fellow dug and 
probed into the infected opening until 
he had it fairly clean. Then he rolled 
into a compact wad a bit of wool pulled 
from his sheepskin saddle cover, and, 
after soaking it thoroughly with disin- 
fectant from a bottle he always carried, 
stuffed it into the wound. This finished 
the job. The minute I let go of the calf’s 
head she jumped up, kicked out of the 
lasso, and was off. 

As the heifer disappeared into the 
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brush, the gaucho and I were busy pull- 
ing sharp roseta burrs from our clothing. 
Roseta is one of the best grasses that 
grow here, but its seed is covered with 
very sharp spines, and from the time it 
heads out in summer until the seed fails 
with the first frost of fall nothing will 
eat it. As a result, it makes an excel- 
lent feed for the late fall and early win- 
ter months. However, for the present 
time the burrs we had picked up while 
kneeling over the calf were making us 
uncomfortable. 


When we had freed our clothes of 
these thorns, we mounted our horses and 
started out again. Here and there low, 
scrubby trees were grouped together, 
usually on rising ground, so thick that 
it was difficult or impossible to ride 
through them. These groups varied in 
size from one acre to fifteen or twenty, 
some joining and some on_ isolated 
knolls. In the openings, a number of 
grasses besides roseta were growing. 
Grasses known locally as flechilla, tupe, 
paja (bunch grass), alfilaria, porotilla 
(wild pea) and pastu crespo could all be 
found growing in the space of two or 
three acres. Patches of Bermuda grass 
stood out a brighter green. It was the 
fall of the year, and young cebadilla ({n- 
dian barley), a heavy producing winter 
grass, was coming up everywhere. This 
grows much like winter wheat and rye, 
being green all winter and going to seed 
in the spring. Several kinds of pastu 
verano (summer grass) were also to be 
found. But with all these growing 1o- 
gether, there was a good deal of bare, 
sandy ground. Almost nowhere could 
I see a closely matted grass covering. 


There were numerous low hills in the 
vicinity, and we rode to the highest one 
to look out over the surrounding range. 
The air, clear and dry, made vision good 
as far as the horizon. In most direc- 
tions we could see from ten to twelve 
miles, lack of elevated landmarks being 
the main reason we could not see farther. 
The sight before us was inspiring to me, 
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for I had just come from what I consid- 
ered the flattest land in the world—the 
Argentine “pampas.” 

To the south of us stretched a broken 
series of low, green, wooded hills. In 
the immediate foreground the brownish 
grasslands isolated the groups of trees, 
but farther away they seemed to blend 
into the forests, and in the distance they 


completely disappeared, leaving a green, 


wooded sky line. 


To the west, between broadening hills, 
lay a large continuous area of bare, flat 
land recently plowed. Part of it was 
sown to alfalfa and part to rye. The 
alfalfa will be used for hay if it receives 
sufficient moisture to get started and 
produce a crop. The spring months of 
September to November will either dry 
out the young plants or give them a fair 
start, depending on the amount of rain. 
In the past, there have been good al- 


falfa years and there have been years: 


it completely dried out. The rye will 
make excellent green feed for carrying 
the cattle during the rather mild winter. 


To the north many of the scrubby 
trees had given way to grasslands. Roll- 
ing hills and shallow valleys dotted with 
grazing cattle extended as far as the eye 
could reach, and in the distance an oc- 
casional windmill could be faintly seen. 

To the east and almost below us in a 
crater of hills lay a still blue lake about 
one hundred acres in size. Reeds grew 
profusely around the margins in the shal- 
low water, but out toward the center it 
was clear. Hundreds of water birds 
specked the surface, and at one place we 
could see several large white spots which 
we knew were the beautiful black-necked 
swans native to the region. Trees lined 
one side. At various points fences came 
from the surrounding hills and extended 
out into the lake. Cattle trails led along 
these fences, and we could see cows and 
calves standing knee-deep in the water 
cooling themselves and switching flies. 
Some of the hills were bare of vegeta- 
tion, and the wind had rippled and ridged 
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the fine sandy soil, giving it the appear- 
ance of a desert. These desert-like hills, 
I was told by my gaucho friend, are 
found near almost all the lakes in the 
region. Then he pointed out what I had 
not noticed before. At various points on 
the horizon we could see small groups 
of hills. Each group, he said, surrounded 
a lake. I observed that there was no 
natural drainage into the lake before us 
and asked, “Where does the water come 
from ?” 


“It comes from underground,” he re- 
plied, “and during drought years the 
shallow lakes dry up.” With this expla- 
nation, it seemed apparent that the lakes 
were merely a continuation of the un- 
derground water table. 


Leaving the hill, we rode down in the 
direction of the water. Below in the 
shade of the thorny scrub trees catile 
that were resting away from the mid- 
day heat stood up to stare at us as we 
went by. At the water’s edge we took 
the bits from our horses’ mouths to let 


them drink. Then we turned toward the 


estancia headquarters to have lunch and 
siesta while the sun was crossing the 
highest part of the sky. 


After a few weeks in this territory I 
began to see a similarity in its cattle 
growing and the cattle growing in the 
range states. Where the annual rainfall 
is from twelve to eighteen inches, the 
grass, though good when it has mois- 
ture, is often very scarce. Cultivated 
land takes up only a very small part 
of the total area. Alfalfa, though often 
planted, seldom produces a_ successful 
crop. Rye, though it usually produces 
excellent winter feed, is often dried out 
or blown out by the heavy fall winds. 
Then these rye fields grow up in such a 
mass of Russian thistle in the summer- 
time that not even a horse will walk 
through it. The preparation of such land 
for seeding each fall usually requires 
burning. Pastures vary from 1,000 to 
10,000 acres. Cattle are carried at the 
rate of twelve to fifteen acres per cow. 
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While the more fertile eastern estancias 
both produce and fatten their cattle, 
these estancias must rely entirely on the 
production of feeder stock. They re- 
ceive their year’s income when the calves 
are shipped east and sold in the alfalfa 
feeding district. 

Comparing it with eastern Argentina, 
in this section estancias are larger, land 
values are lower, and the weather is 
drier, with occasional droughts. It is 
where people are fewer, roads are longer, 
and where a twenty-mile drive on Sun- 
day to visit your next-door neighbor 
is the usual thing. 

"The area in Argentina around which the 


above article is centered lies in the Province 
of San Luis, due west of Buenos Aires. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


——— IS NOW EXPERIENC- 
ing its most acute beef cattle short- 
age in many years because of continued 
dry seasons and heavy slaughter of 
calves in recent years, reports Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Prices have risen 
considerably. Australia’s new meat con- 
tract with Britain involves 249,000 tons 
of Australian meat. In 1939-40 Britain 
took 240,000 tons. 


TEMPORARY SURPLUSES 

Sweden at present is experiencing a 
surplus of beef; but, according to 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, much smaller 


supplies are expected next year. No 
pork is being exported, resulting in 
about 15,000 tons addition to the home 
supply. “But consumption of pork has 
increased at a more rapid rate than the 
supply.” Sweden finds it impossible to 
maintain the normal supply of fish be- 
cause of the blockade. She also has ac- 
cumulated large stocks of butter since 
her exports ceased. She has discon- 
tinued manufacture of margarine, as it 
is easier to stock the raw material for 
margarine than for butter. 


DROUGHT 


The dairy industry in Ireland has been 
seriously affected by long drought, ac- 
cording to “Foreign Crops and Markets.” 
Milk and butter supplies are, however, 
adequate. Butter production in Ireland 
amounted to 136,000,000 pounds for the 
year ending June, 1938. 


CRITICAL FEED SITUATION 


French farmers will find it difficult 
to feed even their reduced number of 
livestock this winter, and _ possibly 
throughout 1941, as a result of deficient 
1940 feed crops and curtailment of im- 
ports, according to “Foreign Crops and 
Markets.” Feed-grain production in 
France had been somewhat neglected for 
several years prior to the war through 
dependence on colonial sources for sup- 
ply. Farmers have been requested by 
the government to use existing stocks 


T0-All -Members: 


American National Livestock 
oA ssoctation 


A sincere and cordial Texas welcome awaits you in Fort Worth on the 
occasion of your National Convention, January 7-8-9, 1941. We feel highly 
honored by the selection of our city as a meeting place of your conven- 
tion and we hope to make this meeting so enjoyable that you will want 


to come back soon. 


of barley, corn, buckwheat, cereal, and 
low-grade flours for hog-raising only, 
while some substitutes will have to be 
found for feeding other stock. 


CATTLE CONTROL 


Buying and selling of cattle for 
slaughter for civilians in Italy has been 
placed under official control, according 
to Foreign Commerce. An impending 
scarcity of livestock there and desire to 
control and conserve supplies, apparently 
is the reason for the regulations. Re- 
ports are that meatless days in Italy 
may be increased to six a week... . 
Italy’s farm production and trade in 
general have, in eighteen years of ex- 
perimentation, been developed into one 
of the world’s most rigid systems of con- 
trol. 


WAR LOANS 


As a consequence of the war with the 
U. S. S. R., Finland lost 170,000 cattle, 
representing 9.2 per cent of the total 





stock, according to Foreign Commerce. ' 
Other losses included 153,000,000 sheep | 


(14.9 per cent of the total), 75,500 pigs 
(15.7 per cent), and 13,000 reindeer (6 
per cent) . . . Representatives of the 
German sheep breeding industry have 
been studying prospects in Finland for 
increasing sheep production. Germany, 
it is stated, offers a steady market for 
any wool surplus that can be exported 
from Finland. 


“Cowtown” was built by the cattlemen. You will find that our people 
speak your language and know how to make you feel at home. 
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MORE PROFIT... 
MORE PLEASURE ... 


will be yours if you receive each 
month the publication that caters to 
your hobby or special interest. 

These magazines keep you informed, 
give you ideas, put you in touch with 
others who have the same interest as 
yourself. All are monthlies. Per year: 


.25 Dixie Farmer 

-25 Poultry Item 

-25 Leghorn World 

-25 Plymouth Rock Monthly 

-25 Rhode Island Red Journal 

50 American Turkey Journal 

50 Natl. Spotted Poland Chinas 

Wool Sack (Wool Growers) 
Spotted Poland China Bulletin 
Pacific Poultryman 

American Farm Youth 

American Rabbit Journal 

Smal] Stock Magazine (rabbits, 
cavies, etc.) 

The Pacifie Fancier 

American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

American Hampshire Herdsman 
American Pigeon Journal 

Belgian (Horse) Journal 

Angora (Goat) Journal 

Goat World 

Hog Breeder 

Sheep Breeder 

Sheepman 

Milking Shorthorn Journal 

J American Fur Breeder 

FREE descriptive circular on any mag- 
azine listed. 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail and your 
subscription is entered immediately. 
Send check, money order, bill, coin, or 
stamps. 

If you desire, send your order on a 
posteard and we will bill you. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. AC 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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to FEED at NORTH SALT 
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The gateway to Los An- 
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Large line of Livestock vaccines 
and Breeders Supplies. « Many 
special items not obtainable elsewhere. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE AND 
LIVESTOCK REPORT 


HERE WAS.IN GENERAL A GOOD 

supply of winter feed on western 
ranges on December 1 and condition of 
ranges was ten points higher than a year 
ago—the highest since 1930—according 
to the Denver regional office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. Livestock 
was in good condition. Only light shrink- 
age and small losses resulted from No- 
vember storms. 


Details by states are summarized as 
follows: 


Arizona.—Range feed good; water 
supplies greatly improved; ample range 
feed; stock in very good condition. 


California.—Field and range feeds 
generally ample; pasture feeds utiliza- 
ble; some new grass feed at lower North 
Coast, Sacramento Valley, and northern 
California elevations, but little along 
South Coast or San Joaquin Valley and 
south; stock very good; early lambing 
well along in Imperial and San Joaquin 
Valley and well started farther north. 


Colorado.—Fair to good feed on ranges 
not covered by snow; heavy snow forced 
early feeding in south-central and moun- 
tain areas; hay and feed ample except 
in San Luis Valley and some local areas; 
feed ample in east; considerable wheat 
pasture; stock good to very good; cattle 
and lambs on feed on wheat pastures 
made good gains. 


Idaho.—Ranges mostly snow-covered 
but carry good forage; soil soaked; field 
pastures too wet; some winter ranges 
open and good; considerable supplement 
feeding; hay and feed generally ample; 
stock good. 

Kansas (western).—Pastures im- 
proved; above-normal precipitation; 
moisture beneficial to winter wheat but 
forced moving of stock where fields 
muddy; abundance forage and feed 
crops; cattle good; light shrink and few 
losses. 


Montana.—Range feed generally good 
except in local areas; considerable snow 
covering and some feeding; feed gener- 
ally ample; stock good; fall shipments 
heavier than last year. 


Nebraska (western).—Some snow, but 
ranges open; fair to good feed; feed 
short in some sections; may be ample if 
winter not too severe; some cattle shrink, 
but losses light; cattle sold closely in 
short-feed sections; some _ restocking 
where feed ample; soil moisture im- 
proved. 

Nevada.—Winter ranges very good; 
ample stock water; snow-cover light, per- 
mitting full use range; stock very good. 

New Mexico—Heavy snow in north 
and rain in south; winter range feed 
short; stock good but suffered some 
shrink; losses light; some feeding in 
snowy northern areas; fall shipments 
heavy. 

North Dakota.—Ranges good; hay and 
roughage ample; some local grain short- 
ages; stock good; losses negligible; some 
poultry loss; tendency to increase hold- 
ings. 


Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures fair 
to good; short feed in west; ample mois- 
ture and stock water; hay and grains 
ample except in west, but roughages 
plentiful; grain pasture prospects im- 
proved, but warm weather needed; cattle 
fair to good; some shrink; losses light; 
local demand for stock. 

Oregon.—Ranges good; hay and other 
feeds ample; high ranges snow-covered; 
low ranges frosted down in east; stock 
good; no losses and only slight shrink; 
supplement feeding light. 

South Dakota (western).—Pastures 
and ranges fair to good; some snow-cov- 
ering; winter feeds generally ample ex- 
cept in local southwestern and _ south- 
central areas; some stock water short- 
age; stock good but showed some shrink; 
losses only in south-central area. 

Texas.—Winter range prospects favor- 
able; best supply moisture in years; 
feed ample; improved grazing on grain 
pastures; stock very good; some shrink 
and only light local losses; floods in 
southeast caused light losses but most 
stock moved to higher ground. 

Utah—wWinter ranges fair to good; 
sufficient stock water for full use range 
forage; some areas short of old feed, but 
fair late growth; stock good to very 
good. 

Washington.—Winter ranges open and 
very good; soil very good; large supplies 
hay and other feeds; stock very good. 

Wyoming.—Ranges fair to good; some 
short feed in central and southwestern 
sections; some snow-covering requiring 
feeding; hay and feeds ample except in 
some central, south-central, and south- 
west districts; stock generally good; only 
light shrink in local areas. 

Weather conditions were generally fa- 
vorable for livestock during the first 
week in December. During the second 
week and in the early part of the third 
week, storms and cold weather were 
rather severe east of the main range, 
causing some shrinkage of livestock. 
Some supplemental feeding was neces- 
sary during storms and on snow-covered 
ranges. Livestock losses have been light. 
Recent rains gave needed moisture to 
California ranges. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


i iad VOLUME RECORDS FOR THE 
production of processed meat foods— 
sausage, canned meats, sliced bacon, and 
meat loaves—were established during the 
packer year ended with October, 1940, 
according to National Provisioner. Out- 
put of all sausage for 1940 was 846,- 
820,000 pounds, compared with 793,511,- 
000 in 1939 and 752,481,000 in 1938; 
output of canned meats for 1940 was 
721,244,000 pounds, compared with 581,- 
392,000 pounds in 1939 and 520,744,000 
in 1938. 


‘MEAT AND ROMANCE’ 
A new sound movie, entitled, “Meat 
and Romance,” has been announced by 
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the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
It has been prepared in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. It en- 
deavors to present the story of meat in 
colorful, interesting, and easily under- 
standable fashion to millions of persons 
engaged in educational work and other 
fields. The information brought out in 
this film gives the highlights of results 
secured in seventeen years of research 
and experimental work by the board at 
leading colleges and universities and in 
the Department of Agriculture. Forty 
minutes in length, the movie features an 
all-Hollywood cast. Critics who have seen 
it state it is an outstanding educational 
picture. 


OUR EXPORT BUSINESS 


Figures showing the relative import- 
ance of the domestic and foreign market 
for things the farmer and rancher pro- 
duce are given by L. H. Dean in the 
“Agricultural Situation.” He shows in 
five-year averages. that the domestic 
market during the sixty-year period from 
1869 to 1929 contributed between 81 and 
85 per cent of the total gross farm in- 
come and the export markets contributed 
between 15 and 19 per cent; but in the 
periods between 1929 and 1937 the do- 
mestic markets contributed 92 per cent 
and the foreign markets only 8 per cent. 
Leaving out the cotton income, to which 
the foreign markets used to contribute 
two-thirds, then 60 per cent, and recently 
only 44 per cent, the domestic markets 
contributed about 95 per cent to total 
gross income in recent years, and the 
foreign markets about 5 per cent. 


WOOL SUPPLY FOR DEFENSE 


National defense requirements will 
meet an ample wool supply, according to 
F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, who is 
quoted in the Record Stockman. Mr. 
Marshall said that “for all the contracts 
for woolen materials awarded by the 
War Department up to the end of Octo- 
ber, there will be required 160,000,000 
pounds of wool in the grease. The 1940 
production of wool in the United States 
is 454,000,C00 pounds. In addition, im- 
ports of wool suitable for clothing from 
January to September amounted to 133,- 
000,000 pounds. In the first nine months 
of 1940 all woolen mills used in produc- 
tion of clothing and blankets 413,000,000 
pounds of wool, also figured on the 
grease basis. This mill consumption in- 
cluded large weights used for filling 
orders by the War Department. So, if 
we take the American wool crop and add 
imports for nine months, there would 
have remained at the end of September 
154,000,000 pounds. But the Bureau of 
Census reported that on September 28 
manufacturers of wool and wool dealers 
had on hand 272,000,000 pounds. The 
additional stock is carryover. . . . But 
that is not all. Our government has been 
very cautious and far-sighted in antici- 
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POUNDS COUNT!! 


Watch the Scales! 


Check the Prices! 


Figure for 
Yourself the Extra Profit. 


Typical of thousands of Shorthorns is_ the 
breed champion of the junior division at the 
1940 International, shown here with owner 
Herbert Rees, Pleasantville, Iowa. Weighing 
1,125 pounds, he gained better than 2 pounds 
a day from birth. The Hereford champion 
weighed 38 pounds less and was approxi- 
mately 45 days older; the Angus champion 
weighed 91 pounds less and was 69 days older. 
Without exception, this fact has been evident 
at every show of 1940. And that’s extra profit! 
Whether singly or in carlots, the modern 
Shorthorn will surprise you. Give him a trial. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
pettre. Association 


Chicago 
Park Ave. 


Illinois 


CHARLES SPRINGER CATTLE CO. 
CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 


~~Baca Grant 


During 1940 many additional breeders, 
rangemen, and feeders “discovered” Baca 
Grant Herefords. They took occasion to 
look and were pleased. You will be, too, 
upon seeing Baca Grant herd bull pros- 
pects, range bulls, herd-building females, 
Hereford feeders. 


Write or visit the Baca Grant now 
for choicest registered Herefords 


1940's ending finds this 
a more familiar name 


CRESTONE, COLO. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To American National Live Stock Association 


on its 


Forty-fourth Annual Convention 


HALEY-SMITH CATTLE COMPANY 


Sterling, Colorado 


FOR SALE 


30 good rugged coming two-year-old bulls. Prince Domino breeding through 
Advance Domino and Advance Mischief. 


PLAINVIEW RANCH 


S. J. Koch and Sons 


HERSHEY, NEBRASKA 








SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


of Purebred 
Livestock re- 
quires knowl- 
edge and 
confidence to 
produce 
CASH 
RESULTS 
AND 
REPEAT 
BUSINESS 


I am devot- 
ing my life 
to the Auc- 
tion Work. 


The Midwest is my birthplace and 
home. I understand the problems 
of the Midwest Livestock Man and 
Farmer. You will be pleased with 
my service and your profits if I 
conduct your next Auction. Always 
engage the Busy Auctioneer. He 
gets results. 


Calling your attention to the next 
regular term of the Jim Hoover 
Auctioneering and _ Radiocasting 
School, January 6, 1941, at the 
Jim Hoover Sales Pavilion, Hoover 
Acres, Sterling, Colorado. 


L. C. “Jim” HOOVER 
The Busy Auctioneer 
STERLING, COLORADO 





FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 

Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 


all for $3,750. 
Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 
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GR AS for Hay Crops, Perma- 

nent Pasture, Range 
Restoration and Soil Conservation. For 
ps Land, Irrigated Land and Mountain 

reas. 


Crested Wheat Grass, Tall Slender Wheat 
Grass, Western Wheat Grass, Bromus Iner- 
mus, Grama Grass, Timothy and _ Alsike, 
Alsike Clover, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Fall Rye. 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


Write for sample, price and information. 
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pating national wool requirements, and 
has arranged for further supplies to be 
available in event that unexpectedly 
large war requirements should ever 
threaten a wool shortage.” 


NATION’S GREATEST INDUSTRY 

In an interview at the recent Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Albert K. 
Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico, chair- 
man of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, asserted that “the livestock and 
meat industry is the nation’s greatest 
single industry involving the livelihood 
of about one-fifth of the nation’s popula- 
tion. The number of meat animals on 
our 6,000,000 farms is now about 145,- 
000,000 head—an increase of about 11,- 
000,000 head over a year ago. Last year 
—1939—approximately 111,000,000 head 
of cattle, hogs, and sheep moved from 
farm and ranch to market to provide the 
greatest sunnly of meat in the nation’s 
history—17.201,000,000 pounds—and dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1940—Janu- 
ary to September, inclusive—our meat 
consumption was 11 per cent greater 
than for the same period a year ago.” 


TICK ERADICATION GAINS 


In 1906, when federal, state, and local 
authorities began the work of ridding 
cattle of fever ticks, 985 counties in 
twelve southern states, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and southern California were 
under quarantine because so many of 
their cattle were infested with ticks. To- 
dav, after continued dipping and other 
control measures, there are only twelve 
counties under tick quarantine—eight in 
Texas at the Mexican border and four 
in Florida where ticks persist on wild 
deer that avoid the dipping vats. 


YARD HEARING 


Hearings on reasonableness of yard- 
age rates charged at the stockyards at 
East St. Louis, Illinois, were held be- 
ginning November 18 at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The stockyards company increased 
its yardage rates in the fall of 1939. 
Purpose of the hearings is to develop 
information from which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine reasonable 
charges. Another phase of the inquiry 
deals with the question of the adequacy 
of the company’s accounting system. 
Similar inquiries have been completed at 
practically all the large terminal 
markets. 


TRACTORS DO NOT EAT 


Estimating that there will be an in- 
crease of about 500,000 tractors on Amer- 
ican farms within the next ten years, a 
committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture that has been studying farm 
technology says that this would replace 
approximately 1,500,000 horses and 
mules. On the basis of estimated feed 
requirements and average yields in 
1928-32, the acreage thus released for 
uses other than production of horse feed 


would approximate 3,500,000 acres of 
grain crops, 2,300,000 acres of hay, and 
2,400,000 acres of pasture. Roughly, the 
volume of production to be diverted 
would be the equivalent of 56,000,000 
bushels of corn, 20,000,000 bushels of 
oats, 2,600,000 tons of hay, and 91,000 
tons of other concentrated feeds. Too 
few colts were being raised in 1940, says 
the committee, to sustain even the num- 
ber of work stock that would be needed 
after the estimated 1,500,000 head had 
been replaced by tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL WINNERS 


At the forty-first annual International 
Live Stock Exposition held at the 
stockyards in Chicago, 1,060-pound Colo- 
rado-bred Hereford steer Sargo, raised 
by Miss Evelyn Asay, Illinois farm girl, 
was judged grand champion. He was sold 
to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany at the fancy price of $3.30 per 
pound. The grand champion carload of 
the International were 1,078-pound An- 
gus steers fed and shown by Schmidt 
Bros., Delmar, Iowa. Reserve grand 
champion steer was a 1,230-pound Short- 
horn fed and exhibited by the University 
of Alberta. Grand champion feeder calves 
were Herefords shown by Fred C. De- 
Berard, Kremmling, Colorado. 


MEAT FACTS FOR CONSUMERS 


A recent issue of Consumers’ Guide, 
a Department of Agriculture publication, 
gives information regarding food value 
of meats, meat cookery methods, and 
different styles of meat cutting. The 
article is illustrated with drawings show- 
ing New York and Chicago methods of 
beef-cutting and with charts for veal, 
lamb, and pork. In accompanying tables, 
the carcass portions are classified accord- 
ing to low, medium, and high cost, with 
typical uses cited for each cut. 


FED CENTURIES AGO 


Historical records show that the 
Chinese fed cottonseed cake to cattle 
hundreds of years ago, according to 
Pastoral Review (Melbourne). In 1783, 
adds the Review, “London Society of 
Arts offered a gold medal for cake made 
from cottonseed, having noted its value 
as cattle feed.” 


DEFENSE MAY REMOVE BARRIERS 


National defense may provide the 
impetus that will hasten the removal of 
highway barriers between states, as- 
serted Chester H. Gray, director of the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, In 
an address recently at the fifth annual 
symposium of the Tax Institute. Mr. 
Gray said that it is certain the govern- 
ment will not permit the holding up of 
troops and materials at state lines. oT 
is equally important that highway users 
in transporting loads to factories and 
from farms to markets have the same 
privileges. If the states do not act to 
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eliminate highway barriers, then high- 
way users may expect that the federal 
government will step in and insist on 
reciprocity between the states.” He 
said that although highway users dislike 
the state-erected barriers to the flow of 
traffic, they would prefer the states to 
become national enough in their point 
of view to “beat Washington to the 
draw” on this controversial issue. 


RIB ROAST FOR NEW YEAR 


Placed in the hands of approximately 
7,900 newspapers in early December was 
an attractive release by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, accom- 
panied by pictures, mats, showing attrac- 
tive cuts of beef and playing up the 
“Standing Rib Roast Perfect for New 
Year’s Dinner” idea. The release gives 
suggestions on the roasting process and 
on the many variations possible. 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 


American farm products used in the 
manufacture of margarine increased 
nearly 21 per cent in July, 1940, com- 
pared with the same month of the previ- 
ous year, it is shown in a report by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. During 
July, 8,526,227 pounds of domestically 
produced cottonseed oil were used in the 
production of margarine. This is an in- 
crease of 54 per cent over that used 
during July, 1939. Substantial increases 
were likewise reported in the use of other 
oils and fats produced on American 
farms and American ranches, notably in 
the use of neutral lard, oleo oil, oleo 
stearine, oleo stock, and milk. In July 
the total production of margarine 
amounted to 22,020,756 pounds—an in- 
crease of 14.3 per cent over that pro- 
duced in July, 1939. 


FISH CONSUMPTION 


Annual consumption of edible fish and 
shellfish, as prepared for market, includ- 
ing those caught and consumed by the 
fisherman, amounts to about 1,654,000,- 
000 pounds. This is a per capita con- 
sumption of 13.3 pounds. The figures 
are based upon domestic production and 
foreign trade data for the year 1931. 
In Japan, the per capita fish consump- 
tion is about 55 pounds; Sweden, 52 
pounds; England and Wales, 35 pounds; 
Canada, 29 pounds; Germany, 18 pounds; 
Australia, 13 pounds; Argentina, 10 
pounds; and Egypt, 7 pounds. 


“NOTAIL” SHEEP 


South Dakota’s agricultural experiment 
Station at Brookings has recently com- 
pleted a circular on a seventeen-year-old 
experiment dealing with the develop- 
ment of the “notail” sheep. Dr. N. E. 
Hansen, horticulturist, started the 
groundwork for this experiment when in 
Siberia in 1915 while in search of plants 


January, 1941 


and seeds that might be of value to 
the conditions of South Dakota. While 
there, his attention was attracted to the 
condition of the fat-rumped sheep graz- 
ing on the comparatively scanty vege- 
tation of that country. He purchased six 
head of these tailless sheep, consisting 
of four ewes and two rams. Along with 
the objectionable fat-rump, these sheep 
also carried a long, coarse, hairy fleece. 
By 1924 the experiment station had some 
lambs that were born without tails, 
practically minus the fat-rump and some 
had very fine fleeces of wool. More ex- 
periments were completed and this year 
the station reported production of well- 
shaped lambs that produced a clip of 
9.42 pounds for the rams and 7.4 pounds 




































T. Royal Rupert 1{5th—Sells as 
Sire: Hazford Rupert 81st 
Dam: Miss Double Domino Ist 


A Grand Champion son of a Grand Champion Sire and the 
undefeated Champion Bull of the season 1940. 


He has a full brother selling as Lot 2 in our sale 


Monday, January 6, 1941 
There will also be 22 other bulls and 29 females of similar type, 
quality, and breeding. 
We extend a cordial invitation to the members of 
the American National Live Stock Association to be 
with us sale day, Monday, January 6. 
We also wish to call your attention to the Silver Creek Farms 
sale, Fort Worth, January 7. 


Include these sale dates in your schedule to the 
American National Live Stock Association meeting. 


TURNER RANCH 


Sulphur, Oklahoma 





for ewes. Besides eliminating of docking 
procedures, a tailless lamb would also 
eliminate death of many lambs by in- 
festation of maggots in the tail. 


INDIANS INCREASING 


In a speech before the Sociology Club 
of the Graduate School of Yale Univer- 
sity, John Collier, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, cited recent population 
figures to show that Indian population 
figures are increasing faster than the 
general population. Indian population of 
the Western Hemisphere has increased 
to a total of 30,000,000, he said. “When 
Columbus landed, there were, in what is 
now the United States proper, approxi- 
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mately 900,000 Indians and there were 
about 11,000,000 in the entire hemi- 
sphere. Subsequently, the United States 
Indian population, through wars, disease, 
removal, liquor, and exploitation, was 
reduced to almost one-fourth of the pre- 
Columbian number and there was ample 
reason to believe that the Indians did 
in fact constitute a dying race. In the 
last decade, due to steadily improving 
health and economic conditions largely 
brought about by an intelligent national 
interest in Indian problems, the popula- 
tion has shown a rapid and steady ad- 
vance. Today the Indian population of 
the United States proper has reached a 
total of more than 361,000, of whom 
almost half are full-bloods. The Eskimo 
and Indian population of Alaska, who are 
also wards of the federal government, 
now number approximately 33,000.” 


POPULATION PEAK 
The National Resources Planning 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


RATIONS FOR FATTENING CATTLE IN ARI- 


ZONA, prepared by Professor E. B. 
Stanley, head of the animal husbandry 
department of University of Arizona’s 
college of agriculture, and Professor 
A. H. Walker. The bulletin takes up 
the new industry of pen feeding range 
cattle and the use of farm products for 
such purposes. It gives rations and 
their value, these including alfalfa hay, 
hegari silage, cotton seed, rolled bar- 
ley, ground barley, and other Arizona 
grown crops. 


REVEGETATING SEMIDESERT RANGE LANDS 


IN THE SOUTHWEST. Forestry Publica- 
tion No. 8. Write Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 
10 cents. The bulletin is a handbook 
on revegetation, prepared primarily 
for the CCC camps. It will be of inter- 
est to stockmen and range land own- 


toll of live stock. It will enable identi- 
fication of poisonous plants. The poi- 
sonous properties of several plants 
not heretofore recognized as harmful 
are revealed. 


AN AMERICAN GRAZIER GOES ABROAD, by 
Marvin Klemme. Published by Deseret 
News Publishing Company, 33 Rich- 
ards Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
350 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50 in 
United States and Canada. Hundreds 
of interesting facts about foreign 
countries are given in this book. It 
tells you, for instance, that some of 
the largest cattle ranches in the world 
are in the Hawaiian Islands . . . that 
the average farm in Japan consists of 
less than two acres... that New Zea- 
land, the size of Colorado, runs 30,- 
000,000 sheep ... that the Mongclians 
milk their mares . . . that in several 
eastern European countries sheep are 
milked instead of cows and goats... 


Board estimates that the population of oe that por — — Rag a 
the United States will reach its peak by Se ae ” - es a ind i 3 he: 
1980, with a figure of 158,000,000. In Poisonous PLANts. A booklet on this aus ae at cia ‘anid Oreee 
the opinion of the Board, forty years subject is issued by the Colorado State sage = . siicoee a ee a 
from now the number of persons from College experiment station, Fort Col- : 39 n o—— sat —— oo 
forty-five to sixty-five years of age will lins, Colorado. Free upon request. The ect . is material for ranchmen and 
be almost doubled, while persons over bulletin is written by L. W. Durrell, others. startet 
sixty-four will be treble the present head of the botany section, and Dr. I. feen-Lor ano ‘Wien EQUIPMENT FOR 
number. The Board further predicts E. Newsom, dean of veterinary medi- Carn U S Dieta tinmnt ot kanal 
that industry will soon be faced with cine. The booklet will aid Colorado pane aves Bulletin No ‘oak For 
adjusting itself to a decreasing supply stockmen in their troubles with poi- sate by the St sctateninias ‘oft Deae 
of young labor. sonous plants, which exact a heavy enh. Wuiideaien: > C Pas 
i a 
cents. The bulletin discusses prac- 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEP ARTMENT tically all equipment more or less es- 


sential in handling of beef cattle on 
Thirty five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display the ranch and in the feed-lot.  Illus- 
rates on request. 


Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. trating the discussions are drawings 


. : and photographs. It contains refer- 
WANTED: GOING RANCH OR RANGH. ence to details concerning silos, barns, 
it * d B ik Will give California income and eash. Full : ‘ is : : 
ere or u Ss eee details. Cutten, 1110 Alice, Oakland, California and concrete work published in othe1 
To range buyers we are now offering reg- se publications. 
istered yearling bulls, all by sires and xs “7 i aa a 
hi a i * - 
te FOR SALE ECONOMIC TRENDS IN LIVESTOCK Mar- 
100,000-acre ranch in northern Arizona; 10,500 yr : om n, 
H. Clay Daulton & Son acres of this is patented, remainder state and ee by Dr. Sam A Th _— 
Phones: 1188 & 2F12 Madera, Cal railroad leases; all fenced and cross-fenced published by John S. Swift Company, 
“i 9 " into nine pastures. Forty-five miles running 2100 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mis- 
water; 500 acres irrigated or land that can be cs ° ' 2 ‘ 
irrigated with permanent water right; two souri, Price $2.50. The book traces 
large lakes—permanent water; thirty concrete developments and sets forth present- 
Made f the 1939 Cro and dirt tanks; five good wells. Very good ‘ i 3 
ee ee es ee ee carrying capacity range, will carry 4.090 to day problems in farm marketing, 
TRY OUR PURE CANE SYRUP MADE ON ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Renee CECE I Tn MEARS OF Tee |r ee Cattle gost round: tre ramen Donen. particularly in the Corn Belt. The 
, rook nm oO INT 7 site Or wire: M. A. andetaria, OlLDrooK, ° . . : 
a nane Sores -“ conus publication is. of interest as a com- 
Four o. cans shipped direc rom 4 a : e i? 
plant to any U. S. address by prepaid ex- -- : : : ee prehensive reference work. It con 
press for $1.00, also 6 10-Ib. cans in carton, tains 174 pages, seventy-six tables, 
weight 6° Ihs.. $2.50 F. 0. B. New Iberia. ‘i * : : 
tar“BYS Plant < tects: | FREE CATALOG of valnable live-stock books and thirty-one figures. It is well 
S$ ar B yrup ANT Louisiana and magazines on sheep. cattle, hogs. horses, documented and has a good biblio- 
ig el er Ser ae graphy of selected livestock references. 


2 OUTSTANDING EXTERMINATORS . As a graduate student in animal hus- 





‘CALICO SEED bandry at Texas A. & M., I have found 


Pret Tt FEDERAL LAN D BAN K the AMERICAN CATTLE Propucer to be 
Rpt — ees , FARMS & RANCHES readable, authoritative, and _ practical. 


' . 
. Millions have been sold.. . , Please send a year’s subscription to m) 
Ready mixed baits, easy to use anywhere. The You can be on your own ranch! What father, beginning with the November is- 
modern way to exterminate rats and mice. might seem impossible can become a : : : 
T LUNCHES 0.- CARROLL, 1A reality, through the long-term, easy sue to arrive shortly before Christmas. 
| RA ee payment financing plan provided by the —ROBERT BuRT, Brazos County, Tex. 
Wichita Land Bank. Investigate the ; = 
er eee splendid values now obtainable in Colo- i - . < 
rado and New Mexico ranches! Small I get a great deal of useful eee 
a down payment, low interest rates. No j iourna I ver ré- 
,RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- trades. Prices based on actual valua- tion from your journal and rs er- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, tion. Write for current list of avail- quently quote from it in talking 0 Pp 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 


abilities, specifying county and state i and 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, = le, ain oon Ce etae poe Renee are sons on matters pertaining to re ; 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN. THE FEDERAL LAND BANK stock —J. M. Rosinson, Dodge County, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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